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INTRODUCTION 


he  relationship  of  Christianity  to  other  world  religions 
IS  ecoming  an  increasingly  important  subject  for  con¬ 
temporary  theology.  In  Britain,  for  example,  the  Church 
IS  being  brought  in  a  new  way  into  day-to-day  contact  with 
members  of  other  faiths.  In  India,  from  the  first  the 
Church  has  been  set  in  a  plural  situation  and  has  wrestled 
with  this  problem  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 


The  Growth  of  a  Sympathetic  Approach 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  predominant  attitude  of 
nineteenth  century  missionaries  was  one  of  stark  hostility 
o  Hinduism.  An  anonymous  author  in  the  Biblical 
Repository  for  i860  wrote:  ‘The  heathen  are  under  con¬ 
demnation,  and  to  them  a  dark  and  hopeless  one;  they 
know  of  no  escape  .  .  .  the  wrath  of  God  is  abiding  on 
them.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  attitudes  were  chang¬ 
ing.  Converts  like  Goreh  and  Upadhyaya  wrote  with 
a  real  knowledge  of  their  old  faith.  Some  missionaries, 
like  Slater  and  Farquhar,  influenced  by  the  theory  of 
evolution,  saw  in  Hinduism  a  stage  in  man’s  religious 
development.  The  scientific  study  of  Eastern  religions,  of 
which  Max  Miiller  was  a  pioneer,  suggested  a  more 
sympathetic  attitude.  At  the  same  time  theology  was  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  more  liberal  spirit.  The  change  was  such  that 
the  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference  in 
1910  could  say  that  the  answers  to  a  preliminary  ques- 
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tionnaire  by  missionaries  working  in  India  all  laid  em¬ 
phasis  ‘upon  the  necessity  that  the  missionary  to  the 
Hindu  should  possess,  and  not  merely  assume,  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  towards  India’s  most  ancient  religion’.^ 
This  more  sympathetic  attitude  gained  ground  in  the 
period  between  the  wars,  both  amongst  missionaries  like 
MacNicol  and  among  Indian  Christians  like  Appasamy, 
Chenchiah  and  Chakkarai.  This  development,  however, 
was  checked  by  the  Tambaram  Missionary  Conference, 
which  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  Dutch  missionary 
theologian  Hendrik  Kraemer. 

Kraemer 

Kraemer  works  with  Barth’s  distinction  of  ‘religion’  and 
‘revelation’  and  argues  that  the  biblical  revelation  is  quite 
other  than  the  thought  of  the  world  religions.  He  writes 
of  his  Religion  and  the  Christian  Faith^  that  the  ‘object 
of  this  book  has  been  to  show  that  biblical  thinking,  the 
whole  world  of  attitudes  and  decisions  and  modes  of  be¬ 
ing  implied  in  the  biblical  revelation,  is  a  type  wholly 
sui  generis,  distant  from  religious  thinking  in  the  usual 
understanding  of  the  word  and  equally  distant  from 
philosophical  thinking’.^  The  Christian  has  to  judge  other 
religions  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel-indeed  there  can  be 
no  impartial  standpoint.  The  primary  task  of  the  Church 
is  ‘the  announcement  of  the  Message  of  God  which  is  not 
adaptable  to  any  religion  or  philosophy’.*  Gods  revela¬ 
tion  in  Christ  is  something  quite  new;  but  the  message 
needs  to  be  presented  ‘in  a  persuasive  and  winning 
manner  so  as  to  evince  the  real  Christian  spirit  of  service 
to  God  and  to  man’.s  This  was  why  he  was  anxious  that 
Christians  should  really  understand  the  thought-world  of 
those  to  whom  they  preached. 
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Kiaemei  s  attitude  was  coloured  by  his  emphasis  on  the 
toUlitarian’  character  of  a  religion.  He  regarded  each 
religion  as  an  all-inclusive  unit  characterised  by  a  parti- 
culat  apprehension  of  the  totality  of  existence.  This  im¬ 
plied  an  inter-relationship  between  the  politico-social  and 
spiritual  dimensions  of  a  religion.  It  also  implied  that 
each  religious  phenomenon  is  integrated  organically  into 
the  structure  of  the  religion  concerned,  and  thus  inte¬ 
grated  it  reflects  the  basic  pattern  which  keeps  that 
religion  as  an  all-inclusive  unit.  A  religion  is  a  self- 
consistent  whole,  in  which  every  aspect  reflects  the  basic 
interpretation  of  reality  which  characterises  it.  Chris¬ 
tianity  too  is  an  all-inclusive  religious  unit,  kept  together 
by  a  particular  apprehension  of  the  totality  of  existence, 
which  Kraemer  called  Biblical  Realism.  The  premises  of 
biblical  realism  were  quite  other  than  the  premises  of 
the  world  religions.  Hence  the  famous  doctrine  of  ‘dis¬ 
continuity’,  which  Kraemer  expounded  in  his  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian  World,  the  book  on 
which  centred  the  controversies  of  the  Tambaram  Con¬ 
ference.  Although  a  full  discussion  of  Tambaram  is,  as 
Hallencreutz  says',  required,  it  is  clear  from  the  findings 
in  The  Authority  of  Faith',  that  his  influence  was 
dominant. 

After  Tambaram 

The  effect  of  Tambaram  on  the  Indian  scene  was  to 
create  a  reaction  to  the  liberalism  of  the  inter-war  period. 
Chenchiah  or  S.  K.  George  or  C.  F.  Andrews  continued 
to  advocate  inter-religious  fellowship,  but  theirs  was  a 
minority  view.  The  emphasis  of  Dr.  Marcus  Ward’s  Our 
Theological  Task,  which  represented  a  consensus  position, 
was  on  the  unchanging  universal  aspects  of  Christianity. 
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He  distinguished  between  the  unchangeable  core— dogma— 
and  the  relative  element— doctrine.  Although  Ward  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  to  interpret  ideas  of  universal  import  ‘into 
terms  and  symbols  comprehensible  to  each  of  the  many 
varieties  of  contemporary  human  outlook’ his  stress  was 
on  the  fundamental  and  unchangeable  core  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteen  fifties,  in  newly  indepen¬ 
dent  India,  under  the  inspiration  of  Paul  Devanandan, 
that  the  question  of  Christianity’s  relationship  to 
Hinduism  was  taken  up  in  a  new  way,  which  yet  did 
not  ignore  the  insights  of  Kraemer.  In  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  whole  issue  has  been  widely  discussed  and  the 
‘theology  of  dialogue’  has  come  to  the  fore.  It  is  these 
developments  which  will  be  considered  in  this  book. 


II 


PAUL  DEVANANDAN 

Paul  David  Devanandan  was  born  in  Madras  in  1901. 
As  a  young'  man  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  nationalist  leader  K.  T.  Paul,  who  took  him  as 
his  secretary  on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1924-^. 
Devanandan  stayed  on  to  study  in  America  for  the  next 
seven  years.  On  returning  to  India,  he  became  teacher 
of  Philosophy  and  the  History  of  Religions  at  the  United 
Theological  College,  Bangalore,  where  he  remained  for 
seventeen  years.  After  some  work  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  he 
ecame,  in  1956,  the  Director  of  the  newly-formed  cLis- 

Religion  and  Society 
(  .  S  R-S.)  at  Bangalore.  It  was  here,  where  he  stayed 
until  his  death  in  1962,  that  he  exercised  his  widest  in¬ 
fluence.  This  was  not  only  because  of  his  own  writings,  but 
because  he  stimulated  other  Christians  to  give  more  serious 
attention  to  Hinduism  and  nation-building.  Apart  from 
his  thesis,  which  was  eventually  published  in  1950  as  The 
oncept  of  Maya,  most  of  his  writings  were  articles, 
pamphlets,  papers  or  sermons.  Some  of  these  have  been 
posthumously  collected  and  published  by  C.I.S.R.S. 

Although  he  became  critical  of  Kraemer,  Devanandan 
formulated  his  basic  ideas  when  Kraemer’s  influence  was 
at  Its  height.  M.  M.  Thomas  says  that  it  was  Kraemer’g 
Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian  World  which 
helped  Devanandan  to  recover  the  core  of  the  Christian 
Gospel.  For  his  theological  studies  in  America  had  left 
him  with  nothing  but  a  philosophy  of  religion.^ 
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Devanandan  himself  in  his  assessment  of  Tambaram 
admitted  his  debt  to  Kraemer’s  contribution.  This,  he 
said,  had  restored  the  balance  between  the  proclamation 
of  ‘what  is  given  in  God’s  revelation  in  Christ  and  the 
sharing  of  religious  experience.  With  this  shift  of  em¬ 
phasis  from  ‘sharing’  to  ‘proclaiming’,  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  those  of  other  faiths  had  become  secondary. 
Devanandan  also  appreciated  the  emphasis  on  the  Church 
as  an  ecumenical  and  world-wide  community,  united  in 
the  task  of  spreading  abroad  ‘the  evangel’.  His  concern 
for  the  world-wide  Church  showed  itself  in  the  fact  that 
at  the  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  Amsterdam  in  1948,  he  chose  to  make  his  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  discussion  on  The  Universal  Church  in 
God’s  Design,  although  there  was  a  section  on  the 
Church’s  witness.  Even  before  the  meeting  at  Willingen 
in  1952,  however,  Devanandan  had  begun  to  reconsider 
the  question  of  missionary  priorities.  With  reference  to 
the  on-going  resurgence  of  ancient  religions  in  Asia  he 
raised  anew  the  question  of  the  Christian  attitude  to  the 
non-Christian  religions.  D.  T.  Niles  and  others  were  also 
aware  of  the  significance  of  these  developments,  and  in 
1955  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Inmr- 
national  Missionary  Council  launched  the  study  project 
on  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Living  Faiths  of  Men.  In 
the  following  year,  Kraemer  published  his  Religion  and 
the  Christian  Faith  in  which,  although  he  maintained 
his  essential  position,  he  put  more  emphasis  on  contact 
and  communication  and  less  on  controversy.  Very  soon 
after  the  book  appeared,  Devanandan  and  M.  M.  Thomas 
initiated  a  series  of  seminars  and  study  conferences  to 
prepare  the  Asian  contribution  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  International  Missionary  Council  pioject. 
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Summing  up  the  first  stage  of  the  study,  M.  M.  Thomas 
drew  attention  to  two  areas,  where  further  thought  was 
needed.  In  the  first  place  Thomas  pleaded  for  a  conti¬ 
nuous  probing  into  man’s  religious  consciousness  and  the 
structures  or  constitution  of  human  nature  which  make 
both  response  to  and  rebellion  against  God  possible — in 
brief,  a  study  of  ‘common  humanity’.  Secondly,  more 
thought  was  needed  on  the  meaning*  of  revelation  so  as 
to  include  not  just  the  relation  between  man  and  God, 
but  also  the  transformation  of  human  nature  and  human 
relations It  is  proper’,  M.  M.  Thomas  wrote,  ‘to  in¬ 
clude  the  new  structures  of  Christian  community  as  part 
of  the  deed  of  God  in  Christ’.^  It  was  to  this  area  of 
study  that  Devanandan’s  theme  of  ‘new  creation’  related. 

New  Creation 

God’s  concern,  as  expressed  in  creation  and  His  conti¬ 
nuous  creative  activity  and  providence  is,  Devanandan 
claimed,  for  all  men.  God’s  purpose  was  temporarily 
checked  by  human  sin,  but  it  will  be  achieved  through 
the  new  creation  in  Christ.  For  Devanandan  believed 
that  Christ  inaugurated  a  ‘new  creation’  with  cosmic 
dimensions.  God  had  acted  in  Christ  to  restore  man¬ 
kind  and  the  discerning  eye  could  detect  signs  of  the 
new  creation  in  contemporary  history.  ‘In  Jesus  Christ’, 
he  told  the  Third  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  in  New  Delhi,  ‘peace  is  made  bet¬ 
ween  God  and  man,  so  that  man  is  restored  to  his  right¬ 
ful  place  in  God’s  creation  as  God’s  confidant  and  com¬ 
panion;  peace  is  secured  between  man  and  his  neighbour 
so  that  mankind,  saved  from  self-destruction,  discovers  the 
secret  fellowship  in  true  community;  peace  is  created  so 
that,  being  freed  from  inner  self-conflict,  man  recovers 
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that  wholeness  of  personality  which  is  the  very  image  of 
the  person  of  God'.^ 

In  this  approach  can  be  seen  the  influence  of  New 
Testament  theology,  with  its  emphasis  on  realized  or 
inaugurated  eschatology.  This  approach  also  preserves 
the  stress  on  God’s  activity  and  the  newness  of  the 
Gospel,  which  was  part  of  the  message  of  Barth  and 
Kraemer.  Yet  it  allows  a  new  concern  for  the  contem¬ 
porary  world  because,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  signs  of 
the  Kingdom  are  already  present.  Devanandan  was 
especially  aware  of  the  significance  of  independent  India’s 
nation-building  endeavours,  of  secularization  and  of  the 
resurgence  of  Hinduism.  His  stress  on  the  politico-social 
implications  of  the  new  creation  distinguishes  his  use  of 
this  phrase  from  Chenchiah’s  more  individualistic  inter¬ 
pretation.  Devanandan  proclaims  God’s  act  of  new 
creation  in  Christ,  whereas  Chenchiah  pleads  for  new 
birth  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  Devanandan  puts  his 
message  very  clearly  in  the  Introduction  to  his  book 
Christian  Concern  in  Hinduism:  ‘Christian  witness  in  our 
generation  .  .  .  involves  our  drawing  attention  through  our 
service,  our  fellowship  and  our  preaching,  to  the  work 
of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  him  something 
had  been  done,  something  is  being  carried  through,  and 
something  is  to  be  finally  accomplished  for  man  and 
creation.  This  assurance  of  faith  in  the  New  Age  that 
has  dawned  on  world  life  it  is  which  we  seek  to  com¬ 
municate*.® 

Devanandan  saw  in  the  building  up  of  a  new  nation  in 
independent  India  a  sign  of  the  Kingdom.  He  welcomed 
the  concern  for  human  dignity  and  personal  fulfilment, 
with  its  pre-requisite  of  economic  development.  He  called 
on  Christians  to  participate  in  nation-building,  and  was 
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very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Christians 
had  stood  apart  from  the  struggle  for  independence.  He 
accepted  Nehru’s  aim  to  create  a  secular  state.  This  was 
not  to  be  an  anti-religious  state,  but  one  which  was  reli- 
g-ious  y  neutral.  He  realized,  however,  that  many  ques- 
Uons  about  the  cultural  influence  of  Hinduism  and  the 
Hindu  suspicion  of  evangelism  remained  unanswered. 

Secularization 

Devanandan  saw  that  many  of  the  developments  in 
modern  India  were  liberating.  The  difficulty,  however, 
IS  to  avoid  reading  into  his  remarks  the  more  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  on  secularization.  In  the  1950s,  the  German  theo¬ 
logian  Friedrich  Gogarten  developed  Barth’s  critique  of 
religion  and  Bonhoeffer’s  references  to  man  ‘come  of  age’. 
He  saw  secularization  as  a  consequence  of  the  Christian 
faith.  For  it  freed  man  from  mythological  and  meta¬ 
phorical  bondage  and  allowed  him  to  explore  the  secular 
or  his  own  ends.  Secularization  gave  to  the  every-day 
vvorld  its  autonomy  and  freed  it  from  magic  and  supersti¬ 
tion  Gogarten  distinguished  secularization  from  secularism, 
which  is  a  new  ideology  that  limits  our  understanding 
M  the  world  to  contemporary  rationalism.  Secularism,  in 

arvey  Cox’s  phrase,  ‘dips  the  wings  of  emancipation’.' 

It  wa.s  the  Dutch  scholar  A.  T.  van  Leeuwen  who  ap¬ 
plied  this  positive  understanding  of  secularization  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  missionary  task  today.  The  thesis  of 
his  remarkable  book,  Christianity  in  World  History,  is 
that  the  process  of  secularization  is  the  present  form  in 
which  the  non-’H’estern  world  is  meeting  biblical  historv 
In  It  the  prophetic  faith  in  the  living  God  is  challenging 
the  traditional  ontocratic  pattern  of  Eastern  society— by 
which  he  means  the  total  identification  of  the  orders  of 
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society  with  the  order  of  the  cosmos.  Secularization 
allows  the  world  its  rightful  autonomy.  The  missionary 
church  should  co-operate  with  this  process  and  help  to 
provide  liberation  from  all  bondage  to  those  ontological 
patterns,  which  hinder  true  personal  existence  in  the 
East.  The  resurgence  of  Asian  religions  is  irrelevant  to 
this  process. 

Devanandan  died  before  van  Leeuwen’s  book  was  pub¬ 
lished,  but  he  was  aware  of  some  of  the  preceding  dis¬ 
cussion  on  secularization.®  The  essential  point  wheie  he 
differs  from  van  Leeuwen  is  in  that  he  related  the  spread 
of  secularization  to  his  concern  for  the  resurgence  of 
Hinduism.  He  recognised  the  liberating  value  of 
secularization  and  believed  that  Hinduism  must  come  to 
terms  with  this  process.  Indeed  it  was  part  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  task  in  India  to  help  Hinduism  come  to  terms  with 
secularization.  As  he  wrote  in  his  Preparation  for 
Dialogue,  ‘The  real  problem  in  Hindu  India  is  to  effect 
a  synthesis  between  the  traditional  world-view  and  con¬ 
temporary  secularism.  Thoughtful  Hindu  leaders  are 
wrestling  with  this  problem  and  it  is  in  relation  to  this 
concern  that  the  good  news  of  God  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ  will  have  to  be  spelled  out.’  ®  Elsewhere  he  wrote, 
‘One  of  the  functions  of  the  Christian  evangelist  in  India 
is  not  so  much  to  counter  forces  of  secularism  and 
irreligion,  but  to  help  Hindus  in  city  and  in  village,  at 
all  levels  of  culture,  to  re  define  the  very  nature  of  what 
is  called  religion.’ “ 

Re  conception 

In  explaining  this  process  of  redefinition,  Devanandan 
drew  upon  the  ‘reconception’  theory  of  the  American, 
W.  Hocking.  Hocking,  in  his  Living  Religions  and  a 
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TVoild  Fttith  and  The  CoiTiifig  Wovld  CiviiizcitioTi,  arg’ued 
that  the  whole  trend  of  global  life  is  towards  unity  and 
community  of  outlook.  There  is  need  for  a  single  world- 
religion.  The  Christian  can  envisage  it  in  three  ways  : 
‘radical  displacement’,  ‘synthesis’,  and  ‘reconception’. 
Radical  displacement’  means  a  totalitarian  claim  for 
Christianity.  Christianity  must  replace  the  other  world 
religions.  ‘Synthesis’  means  that  one  religion  borrows 
aspects  of  another  religion.  The  difficulty  here  is  that 
what  is  borrowed  is  inevitably  understood  in  a  different 
sense  and  context.  The  third  method  which  Hocking 
favours  is  ‘reconception’.  A  religion  needs  to  expand, 
and  to  include  aspects  of  other  religions.  At  every  stage, 
a  religion  remains  a  complete  and  shapely  whole,  making 
a  claim  to  truth;  but  it  should  also  be  able  to  grow  and 
broaden  its  understandin^r  of  truth. 

o 

Devanandan  recognised  the  all-inclusive  character  of  a 
religion,  which  he  described  as  an  interplay  of  creed, 
cultus  and  culture.  He  pleaded,  in  a  period  of  change, 
that  religions  should  reconceive  the  characteristics  of  their 
own  religion  with  reference  both  to  the  demands  of  the 
changing  situation  and  to  what  the  other  religions  may 
contain  of  spiritual  treasures.  Part  of  the  Christian  con¬ 
cern  was  to  evaluate  the  reconception  taking  place  in 
Hinduism.  This  prompted  his  sympathetic  study  of  the 
Hindu  renaissance.  It  implied  that  God’s  revelation  in 
Christ  remains  the  criterion  of  religious  truth.  Indeed 
he  seems  to  have  held  that,  at  the  heart  of  any  religion, 
man  is  aware  of  a  relationship  to  that  ultimate  reality 
which  the  Christian  knows  to  be  revealed  in  Christ.  He 
also  reintroduced  the  concept  of  fulfilment.  The  climax 
of  the  process  of  reconception  in  Hinduism  is  that 
Hinduism  will  be  fulfilled  in  Christ.  This  fulfilment  is 
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not  so  much  a  thing  of  the  future;  it  is  already  being 
realized.  This  is  the  conviction  of  faith,  and  another  way 
of  expressing  his  belief  that  God  is  achieving  the  new 
creation  which  was  begun  in  the  coming  of  Christ.  The 
evidence  of  reconception  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  signs  that 
God  is  at  work  making  all  things  new.  ‘If  all  “New 
Creation”  can  only  be  of  God,  where  else  could  these 
“new”  aspects  of  other  beliefs  in  the  thinking  and  living 
of  people  have  sprung  from?  ’ 

Despite  his  faith  that  God  would  ultimately  achieve  His 
purposes,  Devanandan  was  reluctant  to  speculate  about 
the  future  of  religions.  Yet  in  a  paper  read  at  a  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Fellowship  of  the  Friends  of  Truth  in 
April  i960,  he  mentions  three  possibilities.  ‘One  is  to 
annihilate  differences  by  insisting  that  all  men  accept  the 
dogma  that  every  religion  leads  to  the  same  goal  and 
that  there  are  no  differences  that  matter  where  religious 
faith  is  concerned*.^^  This  dogma  is  really  an  affirmation 
of  faith  which  conflicts  with  the  affirmations  of  faith  of, 
especially,  the  adherents  of  the  theistic  religions.  On 
several  occasions  Devanandan  tried  to  explain  why  Chris¬ 
tians  could  not  accept  this  popular  neo-Hindu  view.  The 
second  possibility  is  to  reconcile  the  differences  by  ‘setting 
them  in  the  larger  frame-work  of  an  evolving  world 
religion’.^^  Devanandan  considered  this  too  artificial  and 
academic.  The  remaining  alternative  was  to  recognise 
that  differences  would  persist.  He  accepts  Hocking’s 
view  that  reconception  will  take  place  and  hopes  that  the 
different  religions  will  ‘learn  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  more  intimately  the  unique  identity  of  the  other 
religions’.^^  Although  Devanandan  quotes  him  to  support 
his  own  view  that  differences  will  continue,  Hocking's 
ultimate  vision  really  puts  him  in  the  second  category. 
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It  was  arbitrary  of  Devanandan  to  have  assumed  that 
those  who  believe  that  a  world  faith  is  in  the  making 
really  believe  that  this  can  come  about  ‘by  piecing 
ogether  valuable  bits  from  various  historic  religions^ 
at  er  they  believe  that  this  is  the  ultimate  goal  of 
dialogue  and  reconception. 

Devanandan’s  Attitude  to  Contemporary  Hinduism. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Devanandan  was  himself  a  great 
proponent  of  dialogue  and  a  careful  student  of  contem¬ 
porary  Hinduism.  His  assessment  of  Hindu  rethinking 
was  always  from  the  standpoint  of  biblical  truth.  In  this 
he  showed  his  continuing  debt  to  Barth  and  Kraemer 
who  had  made  clear  that  it  was  theologically  illegitimate 
o  adopt  a  position  independent  of  or  superior  to  other 
religions.  The  Christian  can  only  assess  other  religions 
from  the  standpoint  of  biblical  revelation.  What  is  not 
clear  is  the  extent  to  which  he  recognised  that  the 
Christian  understanding  of  the  biblical  revelation  is  itself 
eve  opmg  that  Christianity  too  shares  in  the  process  of 

Although  he  was  sympathetic  to  renaissant  Hinduism 
Devanandan  believed  that  it  still  had  inherent  theological 
weaknesses  which  made  it  unable  to  provide  an  adequate 
spiritual  basis  for  the  new  India.  Writing  in  his 
hnstian  Concern  in  Hinduism,  he  noticed  the  tendency 
to  expound  the  GUa  in  theistic  terms.  ‘Even  so’,  he  said 
the  stumbling  block  continues  to  be  the  supreme  diffi¬ 
culty  of  putting  meaning-content  into  the  term  “personal 
as  apphed  to  God  and  His  relationship  with  man 
especially  m  view  of  the  “new”  significance  given  in  con¬ 
temporary  Hindu  society  to  the  concept  of  the  human 
person  in  relation  to  other  persons.  The  other  diffi- 
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culty  arises  when  the  point  is  made  that  beyond  all  the 
activism,  openly  admitted  as  theologically  valid,  there  is 
the  "actionlessness”  o£  mystic  advailam  (non-duality)  o,t 
the  Finite  Self  and  the  Infinite  Self,  still  upheld  as  the 
one  desirable  end  of  all  religious  pilgrimage.  Even  in  its 
theistic  form  the  Vedanta  is  not  able  to  overcome  the 
problem  of  reconciling  the  active  life  of  the  temporal 
here  and  now  with  the  mystic  quietude  of  the  eternal 
present.  Finally,  whatever  the  “emphasis”  (or  the  “de¬ 
emphasis”),  adherence  to  the  Vedanta  view  of  Reality 
makes  almost  impossible  belief  in  a  doctrine  of  creation, 
especially  such  as  would  do  justice  to  the  reality  of  God  s 
purposive  work  in  world  life  as  directed  towards  an  End, 
and  to  the  creative  activity  of  the  human  person  as 
capable  of  co-operating  with  (or  retarding)  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  purpose  in  creation.  So  far  the  Hindu 
renascence  has  given  no  proof  of  its  awareness  of  these 
theological  issues.’” 

This  shows  the  areas  where  Devanandan  thought  Hindu 
theology  was  particularly  weak.  A  true  recognition  of 
man  as  a  personal  being  depended,  in  his  view,  on  a 
belief  in  a  personal  God.  Even  theistic  Hinduism  is 
vague  at  this  point.  Without  a  firmer  belief  in  a 
personal  God,  Hinduism  could  not  adequately  support 
the  modern  concern  for  human  freedom  and  dignity. 
The  lack  of  a  doctrine  of  creation  meant  that  the 
material  world  was  undervalued  and  that  Hinduism  had 
no  real  sense  of  history  and  purpose.  Hinduism  there¬ 
fore  could  not  support  the  modem  emphasis  on  develop¬ 
ment  and  planning.  In  this  book.  The  Concept  of 
Mayar  he  examines  Hindu  attempts  to  interpret  this 
doctrine  in  a  way  which  allow's  for  the  reality  of  the 
world,  but  he  finds  these  defective  and  makes  his  own 
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suggestion.  He  is  critical  too  of  the  individualism  of 
Hinduism,  which  has  no  place  for  a  church  and  no 
understanding  of  community. 

He  was  aware  also  of  the  misunderstanding  of  Christ- 
tianity  implied  in  the  criticisms  of  evangelism.  He  notes 
the  reasons,  for  example,  behind  Gandhi’s  objections. 
Gandhi  suspected  that  the  numerical  expansion  of  the 
church  would  mean  that  a  number  of  people  were  lost 
to  the  nation.  Gandhi  thought  the  methods  of  Christian 
evangelists  were  questionable.  He  said  that  conversion 
produced  no  real  change  of  character  in  the  inner  life 
and  that  it  upset  the  stability  of  the  social  superstructure. 
Devanandan  recognised  some  truth  in  these  objections, 
but  held  that  they  showed  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
Christian  mission.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  winning  people 
over  to  a  particular  view,  but  of  spreading  abroad  'the 
good  news  that  God  has  initiated  a  movement  in  the 
history  of  mankind  by  Himself  entering  into  this  very 
world  of  want  and  violence,  of  disease  and  death,  ot 
human  sin  and  wilfulness,  in  order  that  this  whole  realm 
of  world-life  may  be  transformed  into  a  veritable  new 
creation  in  which  will  be  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
God’.^8  By  witness,  fellowship  and  service,  the  Christian 
can  co-operate  in  God’s  work  of  renewal. 

The  belief  that  God  had  acted  in  Christ  to  make  all 
things  new  was  central  to  Devanandan’s  thought.  It 
shows  the  influence  of  Barth  and  Kraemer  in  asserting 
that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  a  new  beginning  in  man’ 
history.  The  Gospel  which  Christians  are  called  to  pro¬ 
claim  is  something  quite  new  from  the  rest  of  man’s 
religious  history,  although  Christianity  itself  shares  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  world  religions.  Because  all 
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things  are  being  made  new,  the  Gospel  is  relevant  to  ali 
men.  Hence  the  need  for  proclamation,  which  should  be 
in  terms  that  are  meaningful  to  their  fellow  countrymen. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  creation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  new  proclamation.  The  new  creation  is  some¬ 
thing  that  God  is  initiating  and  the  signs  of  His  activity 
can  be  discerned  in  many  developments  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  world. 

Yet  man  can  co-operate  in  God’s  renewal,  and  the  task 
of  the  Church  in  India  is  to  make  people  aware  of  the 
new  creation  that  is  taking  place  so  that  they  can  co¬ 
operate  with  it.  This  means  that  Christians  in  India 
must  understand  both  the  secular  and  religious  develop¬ 
ments  of  their  day  so  that  they  can  evaluate  them  in 
terms  of  their  understanding  of  God’s  present  will  for 
mankind.  For,  by  their  involvement  in  contemporary  life 
they  can  influence  the  course  of  social  thought  and  world 
events  so  that  ‘the  working  of  God’s  will  is  discerned  and 
given  the  right  of  way’.^®  Hevanandan  s  involvement  was 
itself  an  example,  and  he  inspired  others  to  a  similar 
concern.  Certain  questions,  however,  remain.  The  first 
is  whether  his  understanding  of  the  Gospel  does  justice 
to  the  varied  understandings  of  Christ  and  the  different 
eschatologies  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  question  raised  implicitly  by 
van  Leeuwen  and  also  by  David  Edwards  in  his  Religion 
and  Change  as  to  whether  the  resurgence  of  world  reli¬ 
gions  is  of  any  lasting  significance.^®  It  is  also  open  to 
doubt  whether  the  future  of  Hinduism  lies  with  renais- 
sant  Hinduism  or  whether  there  is  more  vitality  than 
Devanandan  thought  in  traditional  Hinduism. 
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readiness  for  dialogue 

Devanandan  did  much  to  stimulate  Christians  into  re- 
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y  are,  as  it  were,  a  measure  against  which  to  com- 
p  re  the  writings  of  more  original  thinkers. 

7  he  Nagpur  Seminar 

Seminar  was  held  at  Nagpur  on  the  general 
erne.  The  Christian  Approach  to  Renascent  Hinduism’ 
ome  twenty-five  people  attended,  most  of  whom  were 
connected  with  Indian  theological  colleges.  For  part  of 
the  conference,  the  members  divided  into  two  groups 
an  the  findings  of  both  commissions  were  published  in 
Religion  and  Society  for  February  1959. 

The  theme  of  the  First  Commission’s  report  was  ‘A 
Christian  Interpretation  of  Renascent  Hinduism’.  There 
aie  three  sections:  ‘The  Christian  Standpoint’.  ‘Affirma¬ 
tions  and  Concerns  of  Renascent  Hinduism’  and  ‘A  Chris¬ 
tian  Attitude  towards  the,se  Concerns  and  Affirmations’ 

In  the  first  section  it  is  made  clear  that  the  Commission’s 
starting-point  is  the  Christian  faith.  ‘We  are  aware  that 
t  ere  are  other  approaches  to  the  universal  phenomenon 
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of  religion,  but  members  of  the  Church  are  bound  to 
interpret  all  religions  in  the  light  of  Christ  the  Lord, 
crucified  and  risen.’'  The  report  then  goes  on  to 
recognise  that  God  is  concerned  with  all  men  and  that 
there  are  signs  of  his  activity  in  non-Chnstian  religions. 

It  also  reflects  the  critical  view  of  religion  which  charac¬ 
terised  the  thought  of  Barth  and  Kraemer.  ‘God  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  all  men  and  is  at  work  among  them. 
Evidences  of  His  activity  are  to  be  found  in  man  s  reli^- 
ous  quest,  but  the  forms  of  this  quest  are  entangled  in 
man’s  rebellion.  In  the  practice  of  all  religions,  includ¬ 
ing  Christianity,  God’s  gifts  are  used  against  God.  There 
is  no  easy  way  of  discerning  and  interpreting  the  activity 
of  God  in  one  religion  or  another.  .  .  Nevertheless,  we  are 
obligated  to  seek  to  discriminate,  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
between  what  is  of  God,  and  what  is  not,  however  partial 
this  evaluation  may  be.  .  .  We  recognise  that  there  are 
elements  in  non-Christian  movements  which  are  tokens 
of  God’s  activity.’ “ 

The  second  section  says  that  Christians  need  a  deeper 
understanding  of  contemporary  Hinduism.  Some  recent 
movements  are  described.  Members  of  the  commission 
admit  their  perplexity,  but  say,  ‘We  dimly  perceive  in  this 
new  movement  not  merely  the  workings  of  human  m- 
genuity  but  also  the  deep  stirrings  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Yet,  despite  this,  in  the  third  section,  the  Report  says  the 
Church  has  the  continuing  task  of  commending  the  claiin 
of  Tesus  Christ  the  Living  Lord.  The  Vedanta  view  of 
religion  is  rejected  and  the  call  for  conversion  is  upheld. 
In  brief  whilst  the  Commission  is  aware  of  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  contemporary  developments  in  Hinduism,  there 
is  no  modification  of  the  Christian  understanding  of  its 
evangelistic  task. 
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The  Second  Commission's  report  is  entitled,  ‘The  Basis 
and  Content  of  a  Christian-Hindu  dialogue’.  Again  there 
are  three  sections:  ‘Why  a  Christian-Hindu  Conversa¬ 
tion?  ,  The  Christian  in  the  Conversation’  and  ‘The 
Content  of  the  Conversation’.  The  first  section  affirms 
that  God  in  Christ  has  created  and  redeemed  nil  man¬ 
kind.  The  context  of  communication  arises  from  the 
common  humanity  that  the  Christian  shares  with  his 
Hindu  fellow-citizen  and  the  fact  that  together  they  ‘live 
under  the  Lordship  of  Christ,  whether  this  Lordship  is 
acknowledged  or  not’.*  Christians  .should  come  out  of 
their  ‘timid  seclusion’.'  In  the  second  section,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  Christian  approach  to  the  Hindu  has 
often  been  unworthy.  ‘We  .shall  expect  to  learn  from 
our  Hindu  friend,  we  shall  expect  Christ  to  speak  to  us 
as  to  him.’ '  The  Commission  goes  on  to  say,  ‘Our  easy 
assumption  that  God  works  among  us  Christians  alone  is 
plainly  and  openly  called  in  question  by  the  creativeness 
which  has  been  given  in  our  own  country  to  those  out¬ 
side  the  Church.’  ’’  The  third  .section  says  that  the  con¬ 
versation  may  be  formal  or  informal.  It  urges  greater 
study  of  renascent  Hinduism  and  the  development  of 
‘whatever  contacts  are  possible’.® 

The  Word  of  God  and  the  Livmg  Faiths  of  Men 
The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  International 
Missionary  Council  study  project  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned.  In  1961  a  statement  called  ‘The  Word  of  God 
and  the  Living  Faiths  of  Men’  was  issued,  which  .sum¬ 
med  up  the  findings  to  date.  The  statement  recognises 
that  ‘the  religions  of  Asia  are  living  realities’.®  A  signi¬ 
ficant  discovery  is  ‘the  new  emphasis  laid  in  all  religions 
on  the  fact  of  our  common  humanity’  A  theological  re- 
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statement  is  needed,  although  it  is  ‘too  early  to  anticipate 
what  form  such  a  restatement  may  take’.’^*  Christiahs 
cannot  claim  any  superiority  in  themselves,  rather  they 
point  to  the  new  creation  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  should 
be  free,  the  statement  says,  to  ‘make  full  use  of  the 
language,  the  thought-forms,  the  customs  and  the  ethos 
we  find  in  the  religious  heritage  of  our  country,  without 
anxiety  about  distinguishing  between  “kernel’'  and 
“husk”’.  A  new  appraisal  of  syncretism  is  needed.  It  is 
recognised  that  God  is  at  work  in  the  contemporary 
religious  changes.  In  the  consultations  some  spoke  of  the 
redemptive  activity  of  God  even  within  other  faiths  while 
others  preferred  to  speak  of  God’s  forbearance  with 
mankind  because  of  His  plan  of  salvation  and  that  the 
Gospel  of  His  kingdom  should  be  proclaimed  to  all 
men’.^2  Finally  the  report  outlines  certain  practical 
implications. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  remarks  about  a  theological  re¬ 
statement  are  not  developed.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable 
in  a  statement  summing  up  the  findings  of  several  con¬ 
sultations.  The  need  to  get  beyond  ‘theoretical  alterna¬ 
tives  such  as  continuity  and  discontinuity  or  general  and 
special  revelation’  is  welcomed.^^  The  report  shows  a 
recognition  that  God  is  at  work  in  the  world  religions, 
but  it  does  not  tackle  the  theological  implications  of  this 
discovery. 

The  Christian  Encounter  with  Men  of  Other  Beliefs 
In  1964  a  Commission  of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Con¬ 
ference  adopted  a  statement  called  ‘The  Christian 
Encounter  with  Men  of  Other  Beliefs’.  Although  its 
reference  is  wider  than  Hinduism,  the  fact  that  some 
Indians  were  involved  in  its  production  and  that  it 
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rSev^m  t  makes  it 

Christ-  ^«ses  from  the  fact  that 

Christians  meet  with  others  in  the  business  of  daily  life 

hgion  may  not  be  the  point  of  meeting  ‘The 
conversation  about  the  Christian  faith  is  often  most 
meaning  u  ly  conducted  m  the  simple  perspective  of  men 

in  their  secular  lives.’ »  The  universal  concern  of  God  is 
amrmed. 

Wh^^"  T'\  the  statement  is  Section  3, 

which  deals  with  the  ‘Nature  of  the  Conversation^ 

cceptmg  the  view  that  a  religion  has  a  total  under- 
tanding  of  hfe  it  is  said  that  each  religion  has  its  own 
understanding  of  man.  ‘The  question  which  is  posed  for 
Christians  is  how  they  reconcile  their  own  position  as 
witnesses  to  the  truth  in  Jesus  Christ  with  the  necessity 
o  subjecting  themselves  to  that  process  of  mutual  correc¬ 
tion  and  learning  which  belongs  to  a  conversation  when 
It  IS  truly  open,  is  The  certainty  of  Christian  truth  is 
a  rmed,  but  also  the  need  for  real  conversation.  The 
necessity  of  understanding  the  beliefs  and  practices  of 
others  IS  stressed.  It  is  recognised  that  there  is  common 
^ound  in  the  questions  to  which  men  are  seeking  answers. 
Christians  must  so  share  ‘with  others  a  common  secular 
Me  that  there  is  established  with  them  a  relation  of 
friendship  and  mutuality’.i®  There  is  also  room  for  co¬ 
operation  in  service  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  All 
t  IS  will  open  up  the  possibility  of  conversation,  although 
It  involves  risk.  Jt  is  faith  in  the  New  Creation  in  Christ 
which  allows  the  Christian  to  be  open  to  others  and  to 
iscern  the  working  of  God  ‘wherever  it  may  be,  whether 
through  the  religious  or  secular  life’.”  The  statement 
ends  with  a  sentence  which  strikes  a  balance,  although  at 


the  expense  o£  clarity.  ‘The  dialogical  situation  within 
which  the  Christian  encounter  takes  place  is  characterise  , 
therefore,  by  the  Universality  of  the  Gospel  as  it  encom¬ 
passes  all  men,  the  Mutuality  that  is  promised  when  the 
dialogue  takes  place  in  honest  and  loving  openness,  and 
the  Finality  of  Christ  Himself  who  alone  is  Lord.  ^ 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  statement  carried  the 
discussion  on  a  Theology  of  Dialogue  to  ^  creative  stage 
of  development’  “  as  is  suggested  in  e  igi  n 
Society.  Several  ideas  such  as  the  suspicion  of  religion 
(‘religion  can  be  the  sphere  of  the  demonic  “)  and  the 
view  that  each  religion  or  ideology  is  a  complete  whole 
are  not  new.  There  is  great  anxiety  lest  the  finality  an 
uniqueness  of  Christ  should  be  in  any  way  tompromised 
It  is  not  clear  whether  conversation  and  dialogue  is  o 
value  in  itself  or  is  really  a  new  method 
The  most  interesting  point  is  the  suggestion  that  the  rea 
meeting  place  is  the  common  humanity  and  not  religion. 
This  is  an  issue  that  has  come  to  the  fore  in  more  recent 
discussion.  It  bubbled  up,  for  example,  at  t  ^  ^ 
Biennial  Council  of  the  Christian  Institute  for  the  Studv 
of  Religion  and  Society,  which  included  a  consultation 
on  the  ‘Christian  Basis,  Meaning  and  Scope  of  Inter- 
Dialogue’.  The  report  notes  that  ‘there  was  serious 
debate  .  .  .  whether  dialogue  between  adherents  of  othe 
faiths  should  be  promoted  primarily  at  the  eye  o 
interiority  or  at  the  level  of  a  common  responsibility  for 
the  secular  historical  situation  which  men  of  differen 
religions  face  in  India  today . 

NdSTapiiT  Consulidtion 

In  March  1966  a  National  Consultation  on  '^he  Mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Church  in  Contemporary  India’  was  held  a 
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Nasrapur.  The  findings  are  not  particularly  original. 
The  need  for  the  Church  to  rethink  its  mission  is 
recognised.  Four  reasons  are  given  for  this:  the  under¬ 
standing  of  mission  as  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  rather  than 
as  church-extension;  greater  appreciation  of  India’s 
cultural  heritage;  the  renewal  of  classical  religions;  and 
common  concern  for  nation-building.  God’s  concern  for 
all  IS  accepted,  although  religion  is  still  .spoken  of  a.s 
rebellion.  Perhaps  more  interesting  is  the  way  in  which 
the  recognition  that  God’s  saving  work  is  not  limited  to 
the  Church  is  combined  with  the  belief  that  there  is 
salvation  only  in  Jesus  Christ.  Section  3  is  introduced 
with  the  statement  ‘There  is  salvation  only  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  wherever  men  are  redeemed  from  the  power 
of  sin  and  receive  God’s  saving  grace,  it  is  through  him.’  2* 
In  explaining  this  it  is  said  that  the  saving  work  of 
Christ  IS  not  limited  to  the  organised  Christian  church. 
‘He  works  where  he  wills.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  the 
manner  and  place  of  his  working.  The, Christian  should 
be  sensitive  in  discerning  his  presence  and  his  acts. 
Changes  have  taken  place  in  the  practices  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  India’s  old  religions,  and  people  have  been 
liberated  in  many  instances  from  oppressive  bondages. 
Changes  are  still  going  on.  Christ  is  at  work  here.’ 
Section  6— which  is  headed  ‘The  participation  in  religious 
ceremonies  of  other  religions  is  both  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  solidarity  with  the  society  in  which  we  live  and 
danger  of  betraying  Jesus  Christ’— shows  the  tension  with¬ 
in  the  Consultation.  The  difficulty  which  is  reflected  in 
this  section  and  elsewhere  is  of  combining  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  understanding  of  other  religions  with  unambiguous 
commitment  to  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus.  The  need  to 
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analyse  the  meaning  of  uniqueness  is  not  in  evidence  nor  is 
there  any  discussion  of  the  Cosmic  or  Unknown  Christ. 

Consultation  at  Kandy 

The  consultation  at  Kandy,  Ceylon,  in  1967  again  takes 
us  beyond  the  Indian  situation.  A  third  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  Asians  and  there  was  some  Roman  Catholic 
participation.  God’s  concern  for  all  men  is  asserted.  The 
basis  for  dialogue  is  both  human  solidarity  and  the  fact 
that  all  mankind  is  being  caught  up  in  one  universal 
history.  The  Christian  realises  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men.  It  is  said  that  Christ  is  present  in  sincere  dialogue 
and  that  he  can  speak  to  the  Christian  through  his 
neighbour. 

Three  points  are  of  particular  interest.  Secularization 
is  seen  as  increasing  the  need  and  opportunity  tor 
*  dialogue;  ‘it  does  not  render  inter-faith  discussion  obso¬ 
lete,  but  adds  a  dimension  to  its  significance’.^*  Secondly, 
there  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  relation  of  dialogue 
and  proclamation.  They  are  not  identical  but  related. 
Thirdly,  there  is  an  admission  of  disagreement  about  the 
significance  of  the  developments  within  other  religions. 
The  statement  says,  early  on,  ‘As  our  dialogue  with  men 
of  other  faiths  develops,  we  may  gain  light  regarding  the 
place  held  by  other  religious  traditions  in  God’s  purposes 
for  them  and  for  us.  This  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  answered  a  priori  or  academically,  but  must  continue 
to  engage  our  earnest  study  and  reflection.’ Again  at 
the  end  it  is  said,  ‘We  are  not  agreed  among  ourselves 
whether  or  not  it  is  part  of  God’s  redemptive  purposes 
to  bring  about  an  increasing  manifestation  of  the  Saviour 
within  other  systems  of  belief  as  such’.“ 
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Consultation  at  Bombay 

File  last  Consultation  which  we  shall  consider  was  held 
at  Bombay  in  January  1969.  It  was  organised  jointly  by 
the  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and 
Society  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Institute  of  Indian 
Cultuie.  This  is  itself  significant.  There  were  four  work¬ 
shops,  each  of  which  produced  a  report. 

The  hist  workshop  reported  on  ‘Dialogue  as  Inter¬ 
personal  communication :  The  Common  Starting  Point  of 
Hindu-Christian  Dialogue’.  Dialogue  is  defined  as  ‘a 
collaboration  of  persons  based  upon  attitudes  of  mutual 
acceptance  and  respect  for  each  other’s  integrity  and  a 
shared  desire  for  growth  in  truth’.^^  When  people  meet 
for  religious  dialogue,  they  are  usually  committed,  but 
hope  for  development  and  a  ‘break-through  into  a  yet 
deeper  commitment’.^s  it  is  suggested  that  a  common 
starting  point  could  be  found  in  anthropology  and  the 
report  goes  on  to  consider  the  different  views  of  man 
which  are  current  in  India.  There  was  discussion  on 
whether  the  ancient  distinction,  which  was  made  by 
Upadhyaya,  between  samdj  dharma  or  cultural  Hinduism 
and  sadhana  or  the  search  for  salvation  could  be  reviewed, 
and  several  specific  points  were  considered.  One  of 
interest  is  that  it  was  felt  legitimate  to  provide  Hindus, 
Muslims  and  others  with  education  in  their  own  religion 
at  Christian  schools  and  colleges.  The  difficulty  created 
for  dialogue  by  the  Hindu  demand  for  the  recognition 
of  the  equality  of  all  religions  is  mentioned,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  atmosphere  is  changing  and  making  it  more 
possible  for  both  parties  to  respect  each  other’s  core  of 
commitment.  The  emphasis  should  be  on  equality  of 
persons  rather  than  of  religions. 
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The  second  workshop  reported  on  ‘Dialogue  ^  a  Con¬ 
cern  of  Christian  Theology’.  It  says  that  dialogue  is 
more  than  an  intellectual  exercise;  it  is  a  sharing  m 
religious  experience,  in  which  Christ  is  present.  It 
requires  an  openness  which  will  accept  enrichment  and 
correction  from  the  other.  There  must  also  be  honesty 
so  that  one’s  own  convictions  are  not  concealed. 
'Dialogue  can  be  described  as  the  service  of  truth  and 
concern  for  truth; .  .  .  Each  brings  his  own  experience  of 
truth,  but  is  always  aware  that  his  conception  is  im¬ 
perfect  and  calls  for  completion.  So,  without  losing  hold 
of  what  we  have  received,  we  must  be  ready  to  go  onward 
into  new  discoveries.' 

The  basis  for  dialogue  is  threefold:  the  increasing 
unity  of  mankind;  our  ‘common  experience  of  the  need  of 
salvation,  for  healing  in  the  heart,  the  healing  of  personal 
relationships  and  of  society  at  large’,  and  God’s  single 
plan  of  salvation  in  and  through  Jesus  Christ.®"  The 
report  then  goes  on  to  consider  whether  the  Gospel 
demands  only  proclamation,  or  whether  it  also  allows  for 
dialogue.  Dialogue  finds  its  deepest  foundation  in  the 
dialogue  which  God  has  instituted  whh  mankind  m 
Jesus  Christ.  Dialogue  is  sharing  in  religious  experience 
and  the  Christian  brings  his  experience  of  Chnst.  ‘The 
partner  has  also  something  to  give.  For,  according  to  the 
Bible.  God  spoke  also  to  men  outside  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition.  His  word  therefore  may  in  some 
manner  have  come  to  sages  and  saints  and  peoples  of  all 
ages  and  climes;  it  may  be  found  recorded  in  their  sacred 
books.  Contact  with  these  scriptures  and  dialogue  with 
men  who  live  by  them  can  lead  to  a  deeper  and  larger 
understanding  of  our  own  experience  of  the  Gospel.  For 
Christ  can  give  us  through  the  other  a  new  insight,  and 
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an  interpretation  of  Himelf.’^i  ‘On  the  other  hand, 
scriptures  of  other  faiths  may  come  to  be  better  under¬ 
stood  and  interpreted  by  confrontation  with  the  Gospel, 
fhis,  we  believe,  is  actually  happening  around  us.’ 
Dialogue  is  not  just  a  formal  exercise  for  experts,  but 
occurs  in  the  daily  stream  of  life.  The  report  clearly 
distinguishes  dialogue  from  evangelization.  ‘Dialogue  is  a 
way  of  being  together,  an  interpersonal  relationship  and 
communion.’ The  report  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
greater  attention  might  be  given  to  Negative  Theology, 
as  It  would  bring  Christians  ‘into  deepening  dialogical 
comrnunion  with  the  advaitic  spiritual  tradition  of 
India’.^^  There  is  also  an  interesting  discussion  of  the 
Christian  mystical  tradition  as  a  basis  for  dialogue.  It  is 
recognised  that  the  conflict  between  a  personal  mysticism 
of  communion  and  the  so-called  mysticism  of  absorption 
exists  in  both  Hindu  and  Christian  traditions.  Caution 
IS  advised  in  rejecting  advaitic  experience  or  overstressing 
the  distinction. 

The  third  workshop  reported  on  ‘The  Basis  for  Dia¬ 
logue  in  Hindu  Dars'anas’.  It  looks  at  various  aspects  of 
Hinduism  and  in  an  imaginative  and  sympathetic  way 
suggests  possible  areas  of  dialogue. 

The  Goal  of  Hindu-Christian  Dialogue’  is  the  subject 
of  the  fourth  workshop’s  report.  Dialogue  is  said  to  be 
primarily  a  meeting  of  human  beings  and  stems  from  a 
‘profound  recognition  of  the  mutuality  of  our  common 
life’  a  rather  different  emphasis  to  that  of  the  second 
workshop.  The  report  makes  very  clear  that  dialogue  is 
an  end  in  itself.  ‘We  would  underline  this  element  of 
real  reciprocity  and  complete  mutuality  in  all  genuine 
dialogue.  The  enrichment  it  brings  is  mutual. . .  Dialogue 
has  no  ulterior  or  extrinsic  purpose.  We  cannot  use  it 
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for  private  ends  or  manipulate  it  without  destroying  the 
spirit  of  dialogue.’  The  report  goes  on  to  consider 
dialogue  and  mission.  Jesus  Christ  is  God’s  Word  to  all  men 
and  the  members  of  the  Church  are  called  to  be  God  s 
instruments  in  the  divine-human  dialogue.  ‘We  do  not 
understand  evangelization  as  aiming  at  the  transferring 
of  people  from  one  religious-cultural  community  ...  to 
another  community.  .  .  We  would  rather  understand 
evangelization  as  the  sharing  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  our  fellowmen.”'  Occasion  for  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  in  the  sense  of  direct  proclamation  of  the  kerygma, 
may  be  given  in  dialogue,  but  it  cannot  be  contrived. 
It  is  then  suggested  that  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
common  action.  ‘Such  collaboration  is  both  an  aspect  of 
dialogue  and  an  opportunity  for  dialogue. 

Finally,  the  fourth  report  asks  ‘Does  Dialogue  Aim  at 
Establishing  a  Universal  Religion?  ’  To  prejudge  the 
issue  or  to  set  specific  goals  would  be  to  infringe  the 
openness  of  dialogue.  Christianity  needs  renewal  and 
fulfilment,  and  that  is  true  of  other  religions  as  well. 
This  fulfilment  can  only  come  through  the  work  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all  things.  ‘In  dialogue  we 
remain  open  to  the  working  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  quest 
of  faith  and  obedience  and  it  springs  from  the  conviction 
that  Christ  is  Lord  of  all  things.  It  does  not,  and  indeed 
cannot,  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  new  universal 
religion.  But  we  are  sustained  by  the  scriptural  assurance 
that  God  will  sum  up  all  things  in  him  and  that  Christ 
will  be  the  centre  of  whatever  emerges  out  of  our  dialogue 
with  men  of  other  faiths.’ The  question  is  not  really 
answered.  Rather,  the  awareness  that  all  religions  are 
changing  is  combined  with  the  conviction  of  faith  that 
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Christ  is  Lord  of  All.  Yet  there  is  the  hint  of  a  more 
universal  religion,  of  which  Christ  will  be  the  centre. 

East  Asia  Christian  Conference  Statement 

One  further  statement  deserves  study.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  July  1970  by  the  Secretariat  for  Inter-Faith  Dialogue 
of  the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference.  It  is  a  response  to 
the  new  initiative  being  taken  in  this  field  bv  the  World 
Counal  of  Churches,  which  arranged  an  inter-faith  con- 
su  tation  at  Ajaltoun,  Lebanon,  in  March,  1970.  Again 
this  statement  takes  us  beyond  India,  but  this,  of  itself, 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  discussion  is  becoming 
increasingly  international. 

The  introductory  section  .says  that  there  is  growing 
contact  and  dialogue  between  men  of  different  faiths 
and  ideologies.  At  the  same  time  an  emerging  universal 
consciousness  is  impatient  of  barriers  and  conflicts 
between  human  groups.  An  increasing  number  of 
Ciristians  are  making  positive  assessments  of  other  faiths 
and  of  secular  humani.sm  and  even  of  atheism 

Dialogue  is  described  largely  as  ‘a  matter  of  human 
relations,  s’  Meeting  in  depth  on  subjects  of  common 
concern  which  are  not  explicitly  religious  is  an  integral 
part  o  inter-faith  dialogue.  It  is  accepted  that  Christ’s 
presence  may  be  discerned^  everywhere.  Serious  inter- 
faith  dialogue  is  not,  as  .some  Christians  fear,  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  betray  Christ,  but  ‘demands  a  radical  and 
existential  conversion  to  Christ  and  life  in  Christ.’ “ 

Conclusion 

Other  reports  and  meetings  could  be  mentioned,  but 
these  are  enough  to  substantiate  that  the  attitude  to  other 
religions  has  become  increasingly  open.  There  is  less 
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anxiety  about  compromising  the  finality  of  Christ  and  of 
the  risk  involved  in  dialogue.  Dialogue  is  now  seen  to 
have  its  own  inherent  value  and  is  not  regarded  as  a  new 
form  of  evangelization.  It  is  recognised  that  the  Christian 
as  part  of  his  commitment  has  a  certain  belief  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  this  is  part  of  what  he  brings  to  the 
dialogue,  but  the  purpose  of  dialogue  is  a  common  search 
for  truth.  Dialogue  is  distinct  from  proclamation, 
although  it  may  sometimes  give  occasion  for  it.  Proclama¬ 
tion  itself,  in  any  case,  is  now  seen  more  as  pointing  to 
what  God  is  believed  to  have  done  in  Christ,  rather  than 
as  the  effort  to  make  converts.  The  freedom  of  those 
addressed  by  the  Gospel  to  respond  in  their  own  way  is 
more  widely  accepted. 

There  is  still  tension  between  those  who  stress  the 
common  humanity  as  the  basis  for  dialogue  and  those 
who  put  the  emphasis  on  sharing  religious  experience. 

■  Most  would  not  now  see  the  one  as  excluding  the  other. 
Dialogue  is  an  appropriate  approach  to  all  men,  but  it 
has  particular  relevance  to  inter-faith  understanding. 
The  ‘Barthian’  view  of  religion  as  rebellion  has  been 
fading  into  the  background. 

Although  it  is  widely  accepted  that  God  is  active  in 
other  religions  and  can  speak  through  their  adheients, 
there  is  still  debate  about  the  Christian  assessment  of 
this.  Some  would  still  stress  the  Christian  task  of 
evaluating  these  developments,  others  think  more  of 
Christ  being  discovered  within  the  world  religions.  This, 
when  Christ  is  not  identified  with  Christianity,  can  lead 
to  the  hope  that  religions  will  eventually  grow  together 
with  Christ  as  their  centre. 


IV 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CONTRIBUTION 

It  IS  since  the  Second  Vatican  Council  that  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  started  to  take  a  full  place  in  the 
on-going  discussion.  The  Council,  however,  in  fact  only 
confirmed  and  gave  wide  publicity  to  the  views  already 
being  expounded  by  some  Catholic  thinkers. 

Cuttat 

A  pioneer  in  this  field  was  Jacques  Albert  Cuttat,  who, 
for  a  time,  was  Swiss  Ambassador  at  Delhi.  His  thinking 
influenced  the  group  which  included  Murray  Rogers  and 
Swami  Abhishiktananda,  of  whom  further  mention  is 
made  in  the  next  chapter.  His  La  Rencontre  des  Religions 
appeared  in  1957  ^as  translated  into  English  in  i960. 

Xheie  are,  he  says,  two  approaches  to  Comparative 
Religion.  One  is  to  observe  with  a  certain  detachment, 
the  other  is  to  approach  the  various  creeds  from  and 
through  one  of  them.  This  is  the  approach  Cuttat 
adopts.  The  aim  of  his  study  is  two-fold.  It  seeks  to 
show  that  the  meeting  of  religions  is  a  providential 
invitation  for  religionists  to  re-examine  and  review  their 
own  dogmas  so  as  *to  rediscover  implicit  or  potential 
dimensions  within  it,  or  to  open  up  new  horizons  from 
the  vantage  point  of  their  own  religion’.^  The  other  aim 
is  to  warn  against  the  dangerous  temptations  present  in 
the  meeting  of  religions. 

The  danger,  of  which  he  is  particularly  conscious,  is  of 
a  universalism  which  ignores  religious  differences.  He 
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quotes  Radhakrishnan’s  dream  of  a  universal  religion, 
which  he  describes  as  the  synthetic  flower  of  a  toleiant 
evolutionism,  and  says  that  hire  humanistic  aspiration  to¬ 
ward  a  gradual  merging  of  existing  creeds  runs  against 
the  spiritual  sensitivity  of  both  hemispheres  and  it  is  un¬ 
able  to  quote  any  sacred  writings  of  the  East  or  the  West 
as  authority  because,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  reckons 
without  God’.^  The  religions  are  not  more  or  less 
equivalent — nor  are  the  differences  only  matters  of 
degree.  The  spiritual  evolution  of  mankind  is  the  history 
of  concrete  and  reciprocal  relationships  between  God  and 
man.  ‘The  ardent  wish  to  make  mankind  better  and 
happier  through  the  unification  of  all  religions  is  one 
thing;  and  fervent  intercession  for  the  union  of  all  souls 
in  the  sanctifying  love  of  the  revealed  God  is  another. 
The  first,  he  regards,  as  a  subtle  temptation  of  Lucifer. 
The  positive  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  discern  God  s 
plan  in  man’s  spiritual  history — to  bring  it  all  within  his 
Christocentric  vision. 

There  are,  Cuttat  says,  two  views  of  the  world.  The 
monotheistic  tradition  sees  the  world  as  the  creation  of 
a  Personal  Being.  The  metaphysical  tradition  of  the 
Orient  sees  the  world  as  a  manifestation  or  perpetual 
reflection  of  a  co-existent  Eternity.  These  two  spiritual 
dimensions  are  the  only  authentic  possibilities.  The  one 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  other.  Their  mere  apposition 
would  contradict  the  transcendent  unity  of  God  as  well  as 
the  immanent  unity  of  human  nature.  The  unity  requires 
that  the  two  dimensions  are  seen  as  being  fundamentally 
complementary.  His  argument,  he  claims,  will  show  that 
‘the  metaphysical  perspective  cannot  subordinate  the 
monotheistic  viewpoint  without  eventually  depriving  it 
of  its  essential  elements — personal  transcendency,  gratui- 
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tousness  of  Grace,  supreme  value  of  Love— whereas 
monotheistic  revelation  is  capable  of  embracing  the 
Eastern  perspective,  in  such  a  way  that  the  true  essence 

of  the  latter  is  not  only  preserved  but  actually 
neightened’^ 

The  basis  of  his  claim  is  that  the  extreme  interiority 
O  the  Spirit  culminates  in  the  extreme  transcendency  of 
tie  Creator.  ‘The  more  consciousness  grows  deep  and 
centred,  the  more  it  becomes  permeable  to  the  presence 
of  the  transcendent  Divinity.’  ^  Interiorization  does  not 
Itself  create  a  meeting  with  Grace.  It  can  prepare  for  it: 

ut  Grace  depends  on  divine  initiative.  It  comes  from 
God  and  this  fact  gives  a  providential  significance  to  the 
meeting  of  Biblical  monotheism  with  Oriental  religions. 

e  gives  examples  from  Oriental  religions  of  the  way  in 
which  interiorization  prepares  for  the  presence  of  the 
personal  God— in  the  development  of  Buddhism,  in  the 
thought  of  Ramanuja,  and  in  the  life  of  Al-Hallaj. 

Cuttat’s  book  is  significant  for  its  recognition  of  a 
divine  providence  working  in  the  development  of  the 
world  religions.  ‘It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  include  the 
religions  past  and  present  of  the  Orient  in  our  vision  of 
t  le  world  as  a  “Sacred  History”  and  to  ask  ourselves  in 
what  sense  the  destiny  of  Oriental  souls  is  also  Christo 
centric.’'  He  accepts  that  non-Christians  are  open  to  the 
presence  of  the  personal  God.  ‘The  West  is  not  fully 
aware  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Word.’ '  He  believes 
that  Christianity  can  recover  its  interiority  from  contact 
with  the  East.  ‘With  increasing  clearness’,  he  says  ‘the 
originality,  the  beauty  and  the  depth  of  Oriental  spiri- 
mahty,  so  close  to  monotheistic  contemplation  through 
its  sense  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  Sacred,  presents  it 
self  to  Western  man  as  a  mirror  which  invites  and  helps 
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him  to  rediscover  forgotten  aspects  of  his  own  revelatio. , 
to  develop  some  of  its  implicit  modalities  and  above  a 
to  re-emphasize  certain  neglected  demands  of  the  Chris- 

tian  vocation’.®  , 

It  is  through  such  interiority  that  Christians  can  m 
those  of  other  faiths  in  depth.  This  is  his  Golden  Rue 
of  Comparative  Religion:  ‘The  more  deeply  & 
my  own  religion  the  more  1  become  capable  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  assimilating  the  core,  the  really  positive  content, 
of  other  religious  perspectives.’ =  This  attitude  alone 
provides  the  ‘sacred  ground’  for  a  meeting  which  is  both 
trulv  religious  and  a  genuine  dialogue.  The  comparative 
study  of  religions  requires  the  ‘cpokhe,  or  phenomena 
logical  reduction,  i.e.,  the  suspension  of 
eluding  the  judgment  of  existence— m  front  of  the  thi  g 
itself,  i  order  to  let  it  speak’.“  This  is  not  a  surrender 
of  one’s  convictions,  but  ‘merely  placing  m  paien 
their  incidental  modalities’.-  This  willingness  to  isten 
to  other  spiritual  traditions,  in  their  totality,  wi  ou 
a  priori  considerations  and  the  search  for  the  sacred 
ground  of  real  meeting  have  had  an  important  influence 
on  the  groups  of  which  Murray  Rogers  and  Swami 
Abhishiktananda  are,  in  a  sense,  the  spokesmen. 

Religious  Hinduism 

A  more  representative  book  is  Religious  Hinduism.  It 
consists  of  articles  by  several  Jesuit  scholars.  They  were 
first  published  as  a  series  of  monthly  ‘letters  between 

Julv  .967  '959.  Ihen 

revised  and  enlarged  book  edition  in  1964.  The  Tfef  c 
to  the  Third  Edition  of  1968  says  that  the  docime  ■ 
from  the  Ecumenical  Council  of  Vatican  II  ‘have  officially 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  the  stand  taken  y  our 
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team’.i2  It  adds  that  the  writers  and  others  had  long 
been  engaged  in  the  kind  of  encounter  and  dialogue  for 
which  the  Council  calls. 

The  position  of  the  writers  is  explained  by  Fr.  Fallon 
in  the  Introduction,  which  was  provided  for  the  Second 
Edition.  In  trying  to  define  the  correct  attitude  which  a 
Christian  should  adopt  towards  non-Christian  religions,  he 
dismisses  two  views  as  definitely  un-Christian:  that  of  the 
mdifferentist  and  of  the  fanatic.  Fr.  Fallon  points  out 
that  the  Christian  must  remember  that  his  faith  is  a 
divine  gift  and  not  a  human  achievement.  ‘The  trans¬ 
cendence  of  Christianity  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
transcendent  intelligence  or  virtue  of  any  particular  Chri¬ 
stian  or  groups  of  Christians.’ “  He  then  suggests  that  the 
relationship  should  be  examined  from  a  double  view¬ 
point:  natural  and  supernatural.  On  the  natural  plane 
of  reason  non-Christian  doctrines  contain  much  that  is 
sound  and  true.  He  rejects  the  view  that  natural  reason 
can  know  nothing  of  God.  On  the  supernatural  plane, 
grace  is  not  confined  tc  Christians.  ‘God’s  grace  has 
never  been  absent  from  the  history  of  man.’**  ‘While 
studying  non-Christian  religions,  a  Christian  discovers 
many  evidences  of  this  age-long  work  of  grace  in  the 
hearts  of  men.’ *5  The  search  is  also  in  some  measure  a 
finding.  The  Church  teaches  that  supernatural  sanctiiy 
is  possible  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Christian  fold. 
Fr.  Fallon  also  mentions  the  influence  that  Christianity 
has  exercised  on  other  religions. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  Christian  cannot 
totally  reject  non-Christian  religions.  Fr.  Fallon  believes 
that  all  must  be  gathered  and  consummated  in  Christ: 
but  ‘the  catholic  unity  towards  which  all  the  religious 
aspirations  of  men  converge  is  to  be  found  only  through 
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a  process  o£  death  and  rebirth’. “  The  Christ  who  is  to 
be  revealed  is  prefigured  in  the  images  and  symbols  ol 
non-Christian  religions.  The  Christian  therefore  ap¬ 
proaches  them  seeking  to  probe  deeper  into  the  mystery 
of  divine  grace.  He  does  not  compromise  the  truth  nor 
adopt  a  friendly  approach  as  a  matter  of  policy.  By  a 
sympathetic  approach  he  will  deepen  his  understanding 
of  Christianity  and  be  able  to  gain  a  more  penetrating 
knowledge  of  other  religions.  He  sees  that  the  salvific 
grace  of  Christ  the  only  Saviour  already  reaches  non- 
Christians.  ‘It  reaches  them  not  in  spite  of  their  non- 
Christian  religions  but  by  using,  it  would  seem,  the  very 
elements  of  genuine  truth  and  goodness  that  are  present 
in  these  religions  ’  The  recognition  that  the  non- 
Christian  religions  are  themselves  means  of  salvation  is 
significant.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting:  ‘For  many  a 
non-Christian  his  religion  appears  to  be  the  means  and 
the  way  which  God’s  grace  uses  to  reach  him  in  his 
present  .situation.’ “  God’s  grace  is  not  withheld  from 
those  who  sincerely  travel  along  ways  which  are  not  the 
Way.  ‘Their  scriptures,  their  rites,  their  traditions,  the 
lessons  and  examples  of  their  teachers  and  saints  are 
means  which  God’s  Providence  permits  for  theii  religious 
growth  and  progress,  and  which  His  grace  uses  until  they 
can  hear  and  understand  the  call  of  Christ.  Yet, 
Fr.  Fallon  insists,  non-Christian  lives  and  aspirations, 
however  noble,  remain  incomplete  until  fulfilled  in 
Christ.  A  positive  approach  to  non-Christian  religions 
does  not,  therefore,  in  any  way  lessen  the  missionary  zeal 
of  the  Christian. 

The  book  itself  is  a  careful  and  sympathetic  study  of 
many  aspects  of  Hinduism.  It  is  undertaken  in  the  spirit 
of  Fr.  Fallon’s  Introduction.  In  each  chapter  some  aspect 
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‘he  positive  value  is  noted 
d  the  dehcienaes  when  compared  with  the  Christian 

‘here  is  a  desire 

at  the  Indian  Church  should  purify  itself  so  that  it  can 
become  a  true  home  for  all  in  India’.^o 

Christian  Revelation  and  World  Religions 
Another  book,  Christian  Revelation  and  World 

also  shows  ih.t  Vatican  II  confirnted  whit 

sZZZ  Thi?1i  Catholic  scholars  were  already 

t  ^  ^  u  1  j  contains  the  papers  given  at  a  Con- 

erence  held  m  Bombay  in  November  1964  on  ‘Christian 
Revelation  and  Non-Christian  Religions’.  It  also  contains 
the  conclusions  formulated  at  the  end  of  the  Conference 

brought  together  Indian  theologians  and 
scholars  from  overseas.  ® 

efore  looking  at  the  individual  papers,  it  will  be 
useful  to  consider  the  Conference’s  condusiom,  which  arl 

The  World  Religions  in  God’s  Plan  of  Salvation’  It  says 
at  the  world  religions  cannot  be  understood  in  the  light 
of  the  misleading  axiom  ‘extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus‘ 

vT»  tI  “  ^  p-i”  “  f 

view^  The  whole  of  mankind  is  embraced  by  the  one 
sa  VI  c  plan  of  God  which  includes  all  the  world 

g^afe^^TLv^”  religions  are  under  God’s 

^  ce.  They  are  not  just  natural  theology.  They  con 

tain  truth,  which  comes  from  God,  but  this  truth  ‘needs 

sin’^^  ThT'  J  entanglement  in  error  and 

•  The  second  section  answers  the  question  ‘Rnw 

non-Christians  find  salvation  in  their  own  Religions?  ’  U 
starts  from  the  assumption,  which  had  been  explicitly 
declared  in  Vatican  II’s  ‘Constitution  on  the  Church’f 
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that  non-Christians  can  be  saved  in  their  own  non- 
Christian  religions.  There  are,  it  says,  only  two  funda¬ 
mental  and  opposed  positions  of  an  adult  before  God: 
‘self-centred  love,  or  man’s  openness  towards  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  God’.2®  ‘This  commitment  takes  place  under  the 
influence  of  the  inner  attraction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  context  of  various  social,  cultural  and  religious 
influences.’ “  The  third  section  deals  with  The  Mission 
and  the  Non-Christian  Religious  World.  Any  idea  of 
conquest  is  disowned.  Mission  is  the  humble  offering  of 
God’s  saving  truth  and  love  to  free  human  beings.  Tbe 
missionary,  it  is  said,  ‘should  view  each  man  in  the 
totality  of  his  religious  tradition  and  environment,  and 
consider  the  non-Christian  religions  as  the  historical  way 
to  God  for  their  followers,  in  the  expectation  of  the 
mystery  of  death  and  life  through  which  every  created 
and  sinful  reality  has  to  pass’;“  Service  should  be  m  the 
spirit  of  dialogue,  in  which  each  party  listens  to  God  in 
htaself  and  in  the  other.  The  fourth  section  is  entitled 
‘The  Relation  of  Christians  to  their  non-Christian  Sur¬ 
roundings’.  It  says  that  a  Christian  cannot,  in  a  religiously 
pluralistic  world,  live  in  proud  isolation,  but  must  con¬ 
sciously  collaborate  with  the  work  of  Christ.  There  was 
also  discussion  about  taking  part  in  Hindu  worship  and 
as  to  whether,  in  Catholic  schools  and  collets,  non- 
Christian  children  should  be  encouraged  in  their  ^own 

faith. 

Before  the  Conclusions  were  published,  inaccurate 
reports  circulated  in  some  newspapers  and  magazines^ 
Fr  Neuner,  therefore,  in  his  Introduction  tries  to  clarify 
the  position.  The  starting-point  is  the  twofold  doctrine 
of  the  Church  that  she  is  sent  to  teach  all  nations  bu 
that  people  who  do  not  belong  to  the  visible  Church  can 
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be  saved.  Accepting  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  non- 
Christians,  the  question  arises.  How  can  they  be  saved? 
Fi.  Neuner  bases  his  answer  on  the  Church’s  teaching 
that  all  men  are  faced  with  the  same  fundamental 
choice  of  love  of  self  or  love  of  God.  This  fundamental 
decision  is  made  under  the  influence  of  grace  and  those 
who  respond  positively  are  connected  with  Christ  through 
invisible  bonds.  In  many  situations,  the  most  a  mis¬ 
sionary  can  do  is  to  help  people  make  this  fundamental 
choice,  although  the  Gospel  must  still  be  preached  where 
this  is  possible  and  meaningful.  Fr.  Neuner  then  asks 
whether  men  make  this  fundamental  choice  independently 
of  their  religious  traditions.  He  asserts  that  it  is  only 
God  who  saves,  but  does  God  use  the  religious  traditions 
of  the  non-Christian  world  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  will 
of  salvation  which  extends  to  all  people?  The  world 

religions  are  ambiguous.  They  contain  truth  which 
comes  from  God,  but  this  truth  is  distorted  by  human  sin 
and  error.  ‘These  religions  may  influence  man  in  two 
opposed  ways;  against  a  true  commitment  to  God,  if  he 
permits  his  will  to  be  determined  by  the  error  and  sin 
contained  in  them;  or  they  may  lead  him  to  God,  if  he 
allows  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  inspiration  of  truth 
he  finds  in  them.’^s  Pr.  Neuner  points  out  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  intimate  religious  attitude  of 
people  and  their  philosophical  ideas — but  the  former  is 
deeper  than  people’s  formulas.  He  mentions  some  of  the 
good  and  bad  elements  in  Hinduism.  He  then  quotes 
Hans  Kiing  who  compares  the  number  of  Christians  with 
the  vast  masses  of  people  outside  the  Church  and  calls 
the  non-Christian  religions  the  ‘ordinary  way’  of  salvation. 
Fr.  Neuner,  although  admitting  that  some  may  quarrel 
with  the  terminology,  explains  Hans  Kiing’s  argument. 
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‘If  God  wants  their  salvation,  and  if  in  fact  the  great 
majority  has  to  work  out  its  final  destiny  in  the  context 
of  its  socio-cultural  surroundings,  then  its  religion  is  the 
ordinary  way  towards  God  for  those  who  profess  it.’^’ 
Other  religions  are  not  rivals.  They  are  pre-ChrisUan 
rather  than  non-Christian.  They  express  the  religious 
situation  of  mankind  in  the  time  of  Advent,  before 
Christ.  ‘The  fact  that  now  Jesus  Christ  has  come  does 
not  change  the  situation  of  these  people  so  long  as  they 
do  not  come  into  real  contact  with  him  and  so  fail  to 
see  the  relevance  for  them  of  his  coming  and  of  his  death 
and  resurrection.’  Even  those  who  meet  missionaries  or 
know  the  Church  seldom  encounter  Jesus  Christ  in  an 
adequate  way.  Christians  can  however  strengthen  others 
personal  commitment  to  God,  even  when  they  cannot  yet 
be  brought  to  full  communion  with  Christ  and  in  the 
Church.  In  doing  this,  should  one  try  to  detach  them 
from  their  religious  traditions,  or  help  them  to  find  the 
right  orientation  in  the  midst  of  their  religious  world, 
which  is  ambivalent?  This  is  an  unresolved  question. 

Are  we  then,  Fr.  Neuner  asks,  implying  that  the  aim 
is  to  make  them  better  Hindus  instead  of  leading  them 
to  Christ?  ‘One  might  answer,’  he  writes,  ‘if  you  under¬ 
stand  “Hindu”  as  a  man  who  is  closed  to  Christ  and 
opposed  to  the  Church,  certainly  not.  If  you  mean  a 
man  who  is  on  the  way  to  God  and  guided  by  his  grace, 
is  engaged  in  the  decisive  task  of  his  life  to  find  the 
right  fundamental  option,  and  has  to  do  this  within  the 
framework  of  his  own  religious  tradition,  then  the  answer 
is  yes.  But  then  you  are  not  allowed  to  add  the  alterna¬ 
tive:  “Instead  of  leading  him  to  Christ”.  He  is  on  the 
way  to  Christ,  and  is  ready  to  go  as  far  as  his  conscience 


leads  him,  and  you  are  helping  him  to  do  so,  because 
you  are  a  true  missionary’.^^ 

Neuner  ends  by  denying  any  intention  of  undermining 
the  missionary  motivation.  All  ideas  of  conquest  must 
be  abandoned.  The  Church  offers  the  Gospel,  fully 
respecting  the  ‘intimate  sphere  of  human  freedom  where 
man  encounters  God  and  where  he  must  find  faith‘.®^.  As 
the  new  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  Church  is 
appreciated,  so  the  need  for  missions  will  be  realized  and 
the  true  missionary  spirit  recovered. 

Neuner’s  Introduction  is  largely  a  summary  of  the  four 
articles  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  them  in  detail. 
The  basic  position  of  the  writers  is  clear.  They  hold  that 
all  people  are  confronted  with  the  same  fundamental 
choice  of  loving  God  oi  loving  self.  The  choice  is  made 
under  the  influence  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  may  reach 
people  through  the  non-Christian  religions.  The  non- 
Christian  religions  are  ambiguous.  They  contain  truth 
which  comes  from  God,  but  it  is  distorted  by  human  sin 
and  error.  The  task  of  the  Church  is  to  offer  Christ  so 
that  in  God’s  good  time  the  other  religions  may  die  and 
rise  to  fulfilment.  For  this  is  part  of  God’s  plan  of  unit¬ 
ing  all  things  in  Christ.  All  ideas  of  missionary  conquest 
are  abandoned  and  respect  for  human  freedom  is  complete. 
Clearly  this  is  a  position  based  on  a  Christian  stand¬ 
point.  It  recognises  the  universality  of  God’s  grace  and 
His  purpose  of  bringing  all  things  to  unity  in  Christ. 
What  is  missing  perhaps  is  a  sense  of  the  ambiguity  of 
Christianity  itself  and  the  hope  that  the  Church  will 
itself  be  enriched  as  other  religions  die  and  rise  again  in 
Christ. 
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Bede  Griffiths 

Bede  Griffiths  is  another  writer  whose  thought  was 
moving  along  lines  approved  at  the  Vatican  Council. 
His  Christian  Ashram  was  not  published  until  1966,  by 
which  time  the  Secretariat  for  non-Christian  religions  had 
been  established  in  Rome.  Yet  some  of  the  articles  in 
the  book  go  back  at  least  to  August  1963,  when  he  was 
asked  to  speak  at  Santa  in  New  Mexico. 

Bede  Griffiths  was  a  monk  of  Prinknash  Abbey  and 
Prior  of  Farnborough  Abbey  before  he  went  to  India  in 
19135.  There,  with  a  companion,  he  founded  Kurisumala 
Ashram,  a  contemplative  ecumenical  community  in  Kerala, 
South  India.  The  Ashram,  which  uses  the  West  Syrian 
rite  of  Antioch,  has  adapted  monastic  traditions  to  an 
Indian  way  of  life.  *It  was  our  desire ,  says  Bede  Griffiths, 
’to  enter  into  this  tradition  of  Indian  sannyasa  and  to 
establish  a  Christian  ashram,  in  which  the  life  of  prayer 
and  asceticism  could  be  followed  along  Christian  lines, 
yet  keeping  always  in  touch  with  the  traditions  of  India 
Bede  Griffiths  protests  about  the  westernness  of  the 
Church  in  India.  She  has  always  ‘presented  herself  to 
the  eastern  world  in  the  form  of  an  alien  culture  He 
gives  various  examples,  one  of  which  may  be  quoted.  In 
the  East  when  anyone  enters  a  holy  place,  he  invariably 
removes  his  shoes.  But  when  one  of  our  Indian  priests 
approaches  the  altar,  he  is  instructed  to  put  on  shoes  and 
socks.  In  that  simple  fact  is  a  measure  of  the  gulf  which 
still  separates  the  Church  from  the  people  of  the  East.*’® 
He  stresses  the  importance  of  the  Indian  church  adapting 
itself  to  Indian  culture  and  says  that  the  first  require¬ 
ment  for  the  Christian  missionary  today  is  that  he  should 
have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the  people 
^mong  whom  he  is  living. 
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The  need  is  for  a  new  approach  to  the  other  religions. 
He  likens  this  to  the  ecumenical  movement.  ‘There  is 
need  now  for  an  ecumenical  movement  in  religion,  by 
which  vve  seek  to  discover  what  is  the  common  ground 
in  the  different  religious  traditions  of  mankind  and  then 
in  the  light  of  this  understanding  to  comprehend  all 
these  different  religious  traditions  in  their  vital  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  living  Christ.’ The  old  attitude  that  con¬ 
demned  other  religions  as  false  must  be  abandoned.  The 
study  of  comparative  religion  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
form  of  religion  which  does  not  contain  some  elements 
of  truth.  There  is  a  continuous  tradition  from  the 
primitive  revelation  which  is  partly  preserved  in  every 
authentic  form  of  religion.  Sometimes  it  is  very  cor¬ 
rupted,  sometimes  it  is  preserved  with  remarkable  purity. 
In  the  great  religions  the  primitive  tradition  has  ‘been 
developed  with  a  wonderful  insight  and,  in  its  purest 
forms,  it  comes  astonishingly  close  to  Christianity’.®^  We 
are  dealing,  he  says,  not  with  a  false  religion  but  ‘with 
a  true  religion,  which  has  been  distorted  in  certain 
respects  and  lost  its  integrity,  but  which  nevertheless 
remains  an  authentic  witness  to  the  eternal  truth’.®®  Other 
religions  can  be  seen  as  a  providential  preparation  for 
Christianity.  The  concept  of  natural  religion  is  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  basis  of  all  the  eastern  traditions  is  the  idea  of 
a  transcendent,  yet  immanent  Being,  who  is  known  not 
by  reason,  but  by  revelation.  This  can  be  linked  to  the 
traditional  Christian  doctrine  that  there  is  a  universal 
revelation  of  God,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning  to 
all  men.  Christians  should  recognise  that  there  is  an 
‘element  of  genuine  supernatural  revelation  in  all  the 
great  religious  traditions’.®®  They  should  approach  people 
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oi  other  faiths  not  as  enemies  but  as  friends  who  share  in 
part  the  truth  which  Christians  are  called  to  preach. 

Bede  Griffiths  devotes  one  chapter  to  discussing  the 
problem  of  the  salvation  of  the  unbeliever.  On  the  one 
hand  Christians  believe  that  Christ  is  the  only  saviour, 
but  the  number  of  believers  has  always  been  a  tiny 
minority  of  the  world’s  population.  Using  Fr.  Danielou’s 
book,  Holy  Fagans  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  says  that 
according  to  biblical  doctrine,  salvation  has  nevei  been 
confined  to  Christians  or  Jews.  All  men  were  included 
in  God’s  covenant  with  Adam  and  Noah.  The  basic  con¬ 
tent  of  the  primitive  revelation  is  God  and  His  readiness 
to  reward  those  who  seek  Him.^°  Islam  is  the  perfect 
example  of  the  cosmic  revelation.  Hindus,  Buddhists 
and  Muslims  cannot  be  called  unbelievers,  but  should  be 
recognised  as  brothers  in  Christ.  Even  agnostics  and 
atheists  should  not  be  judged  by  their  professed  views, 
but  by  the  fundamental  orientation  of  their  intellect  and 
will.  TVhat  we  can  say  with  certainty’,  writes  Bede 
Griffiths,  ‘is  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  God  (and 
that  means  Christ)  is  soliciting  the  heart  and  mind  of 
every  man  through  his  reason  and  conscience,  and  all 
alike,  believers  and  unbelievers,  are  to  be  judged  by  this 
hidden  call  of  grace  and  their  response  to  it’.^^  ‘We  thus 
reach  the  rather  paradoxical  conclusion,  though  it  is 
theologically  certain,  that  it  is  not  by  his  outward  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  whether  he  is  Christian  or  Jew,  Hindu, 
Buddhist,  Muslim,  agnostic  or  atheist,  that  man  is  saved, 
but  by  his  response  to  the  call  of  grace,  which  comes  to 
every  man  secretly  in  every  religious  or  irreligious  state.*  ^ 
Salvation  is  available  to  all,  provided  they  do  not  deli¬ 
berately  reject  God’s  grace. 
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Bede  Griffiths  insists  that  the  real  point  of  meeting 
must  be  in  mystical  experience.  Hinduism  seeks  to  know 
God,  to  experience  the  reality  of  God  in  the  depths  of 
the  soul.  It  is  at  this  level  that  Hindus  and  Christians 
lave  to  meet,  so  that  they  can  find  out  what  they  have 
m  common  and  where  the  real  differences  lie.  ‘It  is  in 
union  with  God— beyond  images  and  concepts— in  the 
ground  of  the  soul  that  the  true  meeting  must  take 

In  this  meeting,  Bede  Griffiths  holds  that  both  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Hindu  have  much  to  learn.  The  Hindu 
experience  of  God  has  been  so  overwhelming  that  he  has 
found  It  difficult  to  maintain  the  reality  of  this  world. 
We  have  to  show  the  Hindu  in  the  light  of  our  faith 
that  in  this  ultimate  experience  of  God,  the  absolute  be¬ 
ing,  the  world  and  the  soul  are  not  lost,  nor  is  the 

personal  being  of  God  absorbed  in  the  impersonal  God¬ 
head.  It  is  precisely  in  this  ground  of  our  being,  in  the 
real  self,  that  in  our  Christian  experience  we  discover  the 
personal  relationship  which  exists  between  ourselves  and 
God  and  between  one  another.’ «  The  Christian  should 
not  deny  what  is  ultimate  in  the  Hindu’s  experience,  but 
assure  him  that  in  this  experience  the  world  and  the  soul 
are  not  lost.  ‘There  is  a  real  creation,  a  real  fall,  a  real 

redemption.’ «  Bede  Griffiths  also  holds  that  until  the 

historicity  of  Christ  is  accepted,  he  cannot  have  a  true 
birth  m  the  Indian  soul.  At  the  moment  he  is  regarded 
as  a  symbolic  figure  like  Rama  and  Krishna  and  caught 
up  in  Hindu  mythology,  ‘men  it  comes  to  be  realized 
that  he  IS  in  reality  a  historical  figure,  that  he  suffered 
under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  died  and  was  buried 
that  he  IS  the  point  at  which  God  enters  history,  not  aJ 
a  symbol  but  as  a  person,  to  change  the  course  of  history 
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and  to  transform  it,  then  the  decisive  point  in  the  history 
of  India  may  also  be  reached.’ 

Christians  can  also  learn  from  the  meeting.  The  first 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  ‘interiority’.  The  West  has  made 
great  progress  in  exploring  the  external  world.  We  have 
to  learn  again  to  explore  the  interior  world,  to  discover 
the  other  half  of  our  soul,  the  ground  of  our  personal 
being,  in  which  is  rooted  our  relation  to  God  and  to  our 
fellow  men.’"  From  this  sense  of  mystery  the  Church  can 
also  recover  the  sense  of  symbolism  and  of  the  sacied. 
Bede  Griffiths  is  also  very  impressed  by  GandhFs  and 
Vinoba  Bhave’s  teaching  and  practice  of  non-violence. 
He  believed  that  their  example  could  help  Christians  to 
be  more  faithful  to  Christ’s  own  teaching  of  love  and 
non-violence. 

Bede  Griffith’s  dream  is  of  a  wider  ecumenical  move- 
ment  in  which  men  of  all  religions  co-operate  and  learn 
from  one  another.  The  problems  created  by  the  spread 
of  technology  and  the  other  changes  of  modern  life 
require  a  united  response  from  the  great  religions.  If  the 
religions  could  ‘find  a  common  basis  on  which  to  work 
together,  then  they  would  exercise  an  incalculable  in- 
fiuence  on  the  world.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  new  world  order,  in  which  the  ideals  of  modern 
science  and  technology,  of  humanism  and  democracy 
could  be  integrated  in  a  spiritual  order,  which  would 
give  them  that  relation  to  ultimate  truth  and  reality 
which  they  need’.".  He  does  not  disguise  the  differences 
between  religions,  but  believes  that  they  can  learn  from 
one  another.  ‘In  the  final  meeting  of  East  and  West  in 
Christ,  who  is  to  say  which  will  gain  more,  the  Chinch, 
who  will  receive  into  herself  all  the  treasures  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  in  which  Christ  is  already  hidden,  or 
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the  East,  which  will  find  all  its  aspirations  fulfilled  in 
him,  “in  whom  dwells  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily  ”  ?  ’ 

Raymond  Panikkar 

Raymond  Panikkar  is  a  prolific  writer  in  several 
languages.  His  most  widely-read  book  is  The  Unknown 
Christ  of  Hinduism.  This  was  published  in  1964,  the 
year  of  Vatican  II’s  Decree  on  ‘The  Attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  Non-Christian  Religions’.  Articles 
written  before  this  date  show  that  his  ideas  were  already 
taking  shape  before  the  Council.  His  views  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  develop  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
original  thinkers  in  this  field. 

The  Unknown  Christ  of  Hinduism  has  three  sections; 
Encounter  with  India;  Hinduism  and  Christianity;  God 
and  the  World  according  to  Brahma-Sutra.  The  first  two 
are  the  most  important  for  our  purpose. 

In  the  first  section,  Panikkar  tries  to  show  that 
Christianity  and  Hinduism  both  meet  in  Christ.  He  does 
this  by  arguing  that  they  do  not  meet  at  any  other  point 
and  that  ‘according  to  Christianity  and  according  to 
Hinduism  as  well,  they  can  only  meet  in  Christ,  if  they 
meet  at  all’.“  The  negative  point  is  made  by  indicating 
the  inadequacy  of  doctrinal  parallelisms  and  of  a  merely 
cultural  synthesis.  The  true  meeting  point  belongs  to 
the  existential  sphere.  Panikkar  describes  how  Hinduism 
and  Christianity  understand  this  encounter.  Traditional 
Hinduism  sees  all  religions  as  paths  towards  perfection, 
and  adopts  the  attitude  of  a  sister,  perhaps  an  elder 
sister.  Neo-Hinduism  suggests  that  the  meeting-place  is 
in  the  Absolute  and  that  the  forms  and  beliefs  of 
religions  are  all  relative.  The  Christian  position  is  that 
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we  all  meet  in  God  and  that  Christ  is  the  only  mediator 
and  that  it  is  He  who  leads  every  man  to  God.  All  that 
is  of  God  comes  through  Christ.  This  means  that  Christ 
is  already  there  in  Hinduism  insofar  as  Hinduism  is  a 
true  religion;  Christ  is  already  at  work  in  any  Hindu 
prayer  as  far  as  it  is  really  prayer;  Christ  is  behind  an) 
form  of  worship  inasmuch  as  it  is  adoration  made  to 
God’.^^  The  concrete  and  historical  dimension  of  Christ, 
however,  is  inseparable  from  his  cosmic  action.  The 
Christ  who  is  present  in  Hinduism  has  therefore  not  un¬ 
veiled  his  whole  face.  ‘He  has  still  to  grow  up  and  be 
recognised.  Moreover  he  still  has  to  be  crucified  there.’ 
‘Christ  is  there  in  Hinduism,  but  Hinduism  is  not  yet  his 
spouse.’ The  attitude  of  Christianity  to  Hinduism  is 
paradoxical.  ‘Christianity  loves  Hinduism  because  it  dis¬ 
covers  Christ  in  it,  but  this  same  love  kills  Hinduism  as 
being  a  separate  bodv  and  accepts  it  as  a  risen  Chiistian 
body.  Only  the  Christian  belief  in  the  tremendous 
mystery  of  death  and  resurrection  can  justify  the  Christian 
position.’ Conversion  means  changing  into  a  new  life, 
which  is  ‘precisely  the  old  one — and  not  another  but 
transformed,  lifted  up,  risen  again’.^^  The  meeting  in 
Christ  of  the  two  religions  will  be  to  their  mutual  en¬ 
richment.  The  future  is  open.  ‘Nobody  knows  how 
Christianity  will  look  when  the  present  Christian  waters 
and  the  Hindu  river  merge  into  a  bigger  stream.’"^ 
The  second  section  deals  with  the  relationship  of 
Hinduism  and  Christianity.  Panikkar  tries  first  to  express 
this  in  purely  Christian  terms.  ‘Christ  is  the  univeisal 
redeemer.  There  is  no  redemption  apart  from  him. 
Where  there  is  no  redemption  there  is  no  salvation. 
Therefore,  any  human  person  that  is  saved — and  we 
know  by  reason  and  faith  that  God  provides  everybody 
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with  the  necessary  means  of  salvation-is  saved  by  Christ, 
die  only  redeemer.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  Christ 
IS  present  m  one  form  or  another  to  every  human  being 
m  his  religious  ivay  to  God.  On  the  other  hand. 
Christianity  is  not  just  the  action  of  Christ  in  the  world! 
but  IS  the  concrete  religion  established  by  Christ  to  be 
the  normal  and  ordinary  place  of  his  redeeming  power 
and  saving  action.  How  does  Hinduism  fit  into  it^ 
There  are  only  two  possible  kinds  of  answers:  either  we 
exclude  from  Hinduism  any  possible  action  of  Christ 
altogether  {i.e.  Christ  would  save  good  Hindus  in  spite  of 
and  against  their  Hinduism);  or  we  somehow  incorporate 
Hinduism  into  the  universal  economy  of  salvation  by 
God  through  Christ,  of  which  Christianity  is  the 
summit.  Panikkar  opts  for  the  second  alternative  and 
tries  to  explain  one  aspect  of  the  ‘somehow’  by  means  of 
the  conjunction  ‘and’. 

Panikkar  insists  that  the  relationship  is  peculiar, 
sut  generis.  It  cannot  be  understood  in  terms  of  the 
natural  supernatural  relationship,  because  the  phrase 
natural’  would  seem  to  exclude  the  work  of  grace  and  of 
Chnst  inside  Hinduism— and  because  these  two  concepts 
belong  to  a  different  sphere  from  the  one  he  deals  with. 
Nor  can  it  be  understood  in  terms  of  relationships  such 
as  falsehood-truth  or  darkness-light.  To  do  so  would 
create  psychological  and  pastoral  difficulties.  Further  such 
a  view  would  not  be  supported  by  historical  facts  nor  be 
consistent  with  Christian  theology.  The  Christian  ap- 
^oach  is  to  bring  forth  Christ — to  discover  him. 
Hinduism  is  a  kind  of  Christianity  in  potency.  It  has  to 
die  and  rise  again  in  Christ.  ‘Hinduism  as  a  positive 
religion  will  suffer  a  transformation  which  seen  from  its 
present  state  may  appear  as  a  radical  change.  It  will  be 
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no  more  what  it  appears  today  and  yet  it  will  be  a  better 
form  of  Hinduism,  because  of  its  elevation,  its  transfor¬ 
mation  into  a  higher  sphere. 

The  third  section  takes  the  famous  Indian  aphorism, 
'Whence  the  origin  etcetera  of  this’,  which  means, 
man  is  that  from  which  the  origin,  etcetera,  of  this  world 
proceeds’.  Panikkar  attempts  to  give  a  Christian  ele¬ 
mentary  in  an  Indian  form— and  the  commentary  is  that 
‘that  from  which  this  world  comes  forth  and  to  whic^  it 
returns  and  by  which  it  is  sustained,  that  “that  is 
Christ’.®’  In  the  section,  Panikkar  finds  a  point  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  place  of  Isvara  and  one  of  the  functions 
of  Christ.  This,  he  suggests,  may  be  an  easier  way  in 
which  to  make  Christ  intelligible  to  Indian  philosophy 
than  by  starting  with  the  historicity  of  Christ.  It 
illustrates  his  thesis  that  Christ  is  present,  even  if  hi  en 
and  unknown,  in  other  religions. 

In  his  article  Christianity  and  World  Religions  in  the 
book  Christianity, Panikkar  makes  even  clearei  is 
belief  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are  for  then- 
adherents  the  ordinary  means  of  salvation.  God’s  wil  is 
for  all  men  to  be  saved,  so  He  must  provide  a  way  for 
people  to  reach  human  fulness.  Tt  is  unthinkable  that  the 
message  of  salvation  could  reach  the  immense  majority  o 
men,  outside  the  normal  and  ordinary  way  by  which  this 
message  customarily  comes  i.e.,  through  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  religious  tradition. . . .  When  individual  consciousness 
is  not  developed  among  a  great  part  of  mankind . . .  it  would 
be  an  unrealisable  dream  to  imagine  that  salvation  could 
come  through  the  individualistic  effort  of  the  individua 
against  the  whole  tradition  which  has  moulded  his  habits 
of  thinking,  judging  and  living.’ «  It  would  also  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  a  person  has  to  throw  away  his  personal 
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tradition  and  deny  his  own  backgiound  if  he  hopes  to 
achieve  human  fulness.  ‘The  thesis  that  the  religions  of 
the  world  are  the  normal  and  ordinary  means  of  salva¬ 
tion  for  those  who  bonajide  follow  them  is  a  logical 
corollary  of  the  Christian  position.’ <>2  This  does  not  rule 
out  the  fact  that  some  forms  of  religion  are  false  and 
degenerate.  Also  it  is  true  that  religions  do  not  save  by 
their  own  power.  It  is  the  Lord  himself  who  saves. 

Panikkar  develops  his  position  by  arguing  that  faith  is 
a  constitutive  human  dimension.  Faith  is  the  existential 
openness  of  man,  his  openness  towards  the  not  yet.  It  is 
something  given  by  God  as  part  of  human  nature. 

Panikkar’s  remarks  about  Christ  as  Lord  are  also 
interesting,  but  tantalizingly  brief.  Christian  faith  can  be 
summarized  by  saying  ‘Jesus  is  the  Lord’.  ‘But  this 
sentence  does  not  say  that  the  Lord  is  Jesus  so  as  to 
exclude  any  power,  manifestation  and  reality  of  the  Lord 
outside  Jesus.’ Christ  the  Lord,  Panikkar  says,  stands  for 
the  universal  principle,  the  ultimate  pivot  of  everything, 
the  beginning  and  end  of  reality’."*  The  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  in  Jesus  was  sui  generis,  but  it  is  wrong  to  sav 
the  Lord  is  only  in  Jesus. 

Panikkar  again  sees  the  Christian  task  as  making 
known  Christ  who  is  everywhere  present.  The  Christian 
does  not  preach  a  new  Lord;  he  unveils  Him  who  has 
been  present  since  the  world  began.  ‘The  Christian 
calling  IS  to  announce  him,  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of 

Ae  Lord,  making  him  known,  showing  how  he  is  at  work 
in  every  circumstance.’ 

In  conclusion,  Panikkar  says,  that  Christianity  can  be 
understood  as  Christ.  In  this  sense  it  claims  to  manifest 
to  the  world,  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life.  It  can 
be  understood  as  the  Church,  with  the  claim  to  be  the 
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visible  element  of  that  Mystery  which  saves  the  world, 
although  no  one  knows  the  boundaries  of  the  Church. 

It  can  also  be  understood  as  Christendom,  as  one  religion 
amongst  others  helping  men  towards  their  goal. 

The  essay  is  'very  suggestive.  Panikkar  tries  truthfully 
to  chronicle  the  Christian  position,  rather  than  to  work 
out  his  own  views.  It  is  also  true,  as  he  says,  that  the 
idea  that  other  religions  have  a  place  in  the  Christian 
economy  of  salvation  is  still  an  unassimilated  idea.  All 
this  means  that  the  essay  leaves  one  with  various 
questions,  particularly  about  Panikkar’s  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  the  Lord  or  Christ  to  Jesus.  There  are 
echoes  of  Tillich,  but  these  may  not  be  intentional. 

Some  of  the  questions  are  more  fully  dealt  with  m 
Panikkar’s  The  Trinity  and  World  Religions.  Here  he 
explains  that  ‘Christ’  is  an  ambiguous  term.  It  may  be 
identified  with  the  Logos  or  with  Jesus.  His  own  personal 
suggestion  is  to  use  the  word  ‘Lord’  for  that  Principle, 
Being,  Logos  or  Christ  which  other  religious  traditions  call 
by  a  Variety  of  names  and  to  which  they  attach  a  wide 
range  of  ideas.  In  his  book  he  continues  to  use  the  word 
‘Christ’,  but  by  this  he  is  referring  ‘to  the  Lord  of  whom 
Christians  can  lay  claim  to  no  monopoly’."  Christ,  in 
this  sense,  is  the  unique  link  ‘between  the  created  ancl 
the  uncreated,  the  relative  and  the  Absolute,  the  temporal 
and  the  Eternal,  earth  and  heaven’."  Panikkar  does  not 
identify  this  link  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  ‘Even  from 
right  within  the  Christian  faith’,  he  says,  ‘.such  an  identi¬ 
fication  has  never  been  asserted.  What  the  Christian 
faith  does  affirm  is  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  a  special 
and  unique  relationship  with  what  Paul  following  Old 
Testament  usage  calls  the  Uncreated  Wisdom,  what  John 
following  Philo  calls  the  Logos,  what  Matthew  and  Luke 
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following  Judaism  call  the  Holy  Spirit  and  what  all  later 
tradition  has  called  the  Son.’®* 

tha?"h''’'''^  and  titles 

tradit  r"  religious 

traditions.  The  reason  I  persist  in  calling  it  Christ  is 

1  seems  to  me  that  phenomenologically  Christ 

L^n  d  •  of  the  mediator 

ween  divine  and  cosmic,  eternal  and  temporal  etc. 

oall  Is'vara,  Tathagata  or  even 
Jahweh,  Allah  and  so  on— at  least  when  they  are  not 
^ekmg  to  distinguish  between  a  saguna  and  nirguna 
biahman.  It  would  be  valuable  if  Panikkar  cLld 
exp  ore  the  other  names  and  titles  given  to  this  Mystery. 
Certainly  the  recognition  that  the  same  Christ-principle  or 
Logos  or  Lord  is  present  at  the  centre  of  every  religious 
tradition  is  significant,  although  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
uniqueness  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  is  adequately  preserved. 

His  comments  on  the  Church  are  also  interesting.  Dis- 
cussing  the  view  of  some  that  because  the  Church  is 
entred  upon  the  authentic  and  living  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  she  cannot  in  practice  be  a,  let  alone ' 
unwersal  religion,  Panikkar  says:  ‘In  actual  fact  the 
Him  of  the  Church  is  not  that  she  is  the  religion  for 
the  whole  of  mankind  but  that  she  is  the  place  where 
Christ  IS  fully  revealed,  the  end  and  plenitude  of  every 
re  igion.  »  Later  he  says,  that  it  is  wrong  to  unsettle  the 

M  n  satisfying.  ‘So  long  as 

the  Buddhist  finds  in  his  faith  a  satisfying  answer  to  his 
fundamental  problems  it  would  be  immoral  to  cause  him 
in  the  name  of  an  alleged  objectivity  to  have  doubts,  for 
man  always  reaches  truth  in  a  relative  fashion.’"  This  is 
typical  of  Panikkar’s  respectful  and  positive  assessment  of 
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other  religions.  He  is  also  careful  not  to  claim  more  lor 
the  Church  than  is  proper.  At  the  same  time  he  insists 
that  the  fulness  of  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
relevant  to  all  religions.  Indeed  the  very  modesty  of  his 
other  claims  makes  his  Christocentric  emphasis  the  more 
compelling. 

This  emphasis  is  also  significant  because  Panikkar  sees 
that  the  world  religions  are  being  led  to  face  the  claims 
of  Christ.  He  believes  that  mankind’s  spiritual  evolution 
is  passing  through  a  particularly  important  stage.  The 
different  spiritual  traditions  are  encountering  each  other 
at  depth.  ‘The  positive  working-out  of  a  theandric  vision 
of  reality  is  a  task  that  our  day  needs  to  accomplish  . 
God’s  man  and  the  world  are  engaged  in  a  unique 
adventure  and  this  engagement  constitutes  true  rea  ity. 

Panikkar  believes  that  East  and  West  are  meeting  and 
together  creating  a  new  pattern  of  human  life.  ‘It  will 
be  a  real  production  of  a  common  effort,  a  living  chi 
of  a  mutual  fecundation  for  which  a  real  and  not  ficti¬ 
tious  love  is  required.’ This  is  our  destiny  or  kaiwse 
(a  word  that  Panikkar  ojten  uses).  This  tas^ 
has  a  particular  call  for  the  Ghristian  who  ‘detached 
from  this  world  and  at  the  same  time  immersed  m 
history  is  in  a  peculiar  existential  situation’.'*  The 
Christian  also  can  help  to  ensure  that  this  new  life 
springs  from  a  meeting  at  a  deep  spiritual  level  and  this 
is  why  Panikkar  in  his  own  writings  is  giving  increasing 
attention  to  probing  the  depths  of  the  spiritual  traditions 
of  other  religions.  At  the  deepest  level  of  the  meeting 
of  East  and  West — the  spiritual  traditions  of  all  religions 
are  finding,  through  death  and  resurrection,  their  trans¬ 
formation  in  Christ.  It  is  the  Church’s  mission  to  help 
make  this  possible.  Panikkar  says  that  this  is  the  oppor- 
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une  moment  for  the  Christian  mission  of  our  time, 
whmh  IS  the  conscious  assimilation  and  theolorical 
kind^s^***^”  religious  community  of  man- 


Klostermaier 

In  the  writings  of  Fr.  Klaus  Klostermaier,  the  emphasis 
IS  on  the  actuality  of  dialogue,  rather  than  on  theory 
a  out  It.  Brought  up,  during  the  war,  in  Munich,  he 
studied  in  Vienna  and  Rome.  A  member  of  the  Order 
of  the  Divine  Lord,  he  went  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
nine  to  live  in  Vrindaban,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  in  Northern  India. 

e  IS  now  m  Canada,  after  serving  for  a  period  on  the 
staff  of  the  Institute  of  Indian  Culture,  Bombay. 

His  contribution  to  the  Devanandan  Memorial  Volume, 
Inter-Rehgious  Dialogue,  is  entitled  Dialogue — The  Work 
of  God.  He  begins  by  stressing  the  fact  that  the  only 
basis  for  a  theology  of  dialogue  is  the  genuine  experience 
of  real  dialogue.  The  conclusions  of  those  who  have 
only  book-knowledge  of  non-Christian  religions  and  of 
those  who  amass  biblical  quotations  are  of  no  real  value. 
Klostermaier  says  that  he  does  not  start  from  any  theo¬ 
logical  system— not  even  the  Bible— but  from  concrete 
experience.  He  then  says  that  by  dialogue  he  does  not 
mean  talk  about  religion  nor  the  exchange  of  views 
between  theologians  of  different  religions.  This  is  really 
comparative  religion.  ‘The  real  dialogue  is  in  an  ulti¬ 
mate  personal  depth — it  need  not  even  be  a  talking 
about  religions  or  theological  topics.  Real  dialogues  have 
one  feature  in  common;  they  are  challenging  in  a  very 
profound  way.’ 
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Klostennaier  looks,  therefore,  at  God  s  challenge  to  the 
Church  and  to  non-Christians  as  it  is  experienced  m 
dialogue.  The  Christian  who  takes  part  in  dialogue  feels 
the  need  for  a  metanoia  in  depth.  In  dialogue  God  calls 
the  Church  ‘to  reform  herself  in  truth  and  spirit,  to 
return  to  her  first  love,  to  be  what  she  is  supposed  to 
be’.”  Dialogue  also  makes  the  Christian  aware  of  the 
need  to  become  ‘more  essential,  more  human,  more 
Christian’.”  It  shows  up  the  superficiality  and  irrelevance 
of  many  theological  concerns.  Dialogue  calls  also  for  a 
truly  Christian  life. 

The  non-Christian  is  also  challenged  by  God  through 
dialogue.  Every  individual  dialogue  has  its  own  features 
and  dialogue  cannot  be  schematized,  but  a  recurring 
experience  is  the  sense  of  God’s  personal  concern  for  each 
individual.  In  dialogue  the  partner  is  challenged  by 
Christ,  who  is  seen  to  be  more  than  a  saint  or  teacher  or 
even  one  of  the  avataras.  ‘In  true  dialogue  Christ  becomes 
manifest  as  the  door  to  God,  as  the  revelation  of  God. 
and  it  is  not  sectarian  doctrine  or  theological  theory  that 
matters  but  spirituality.’”  Klostermaier  stresses  that  it  is 
in  spirituality  that  Christ  is  a  challenge.  Theologies  and 
philosophies  are  exclusive  systems  which  cut  people  off 
from  each  other,  but  when  people  meet  in  the  Spirit 
these  defences  and  securities  are  done  away. 

In  conclusion,  Klostermaier  says  that  the  usual  theolo¬ 
gical  problems  of  dialogue,  such  as  sdlus  tnfidelium  or 
adaptation  are  of  purely  academic  interest.  The  real 
theological  problem  of  dialogue  is  the  meaning  of  Christ. 
Dialogue  requires  real  study  and  preparation,  but  even 
so  it  depends  on  God  drawing  people  to  Himself  and  to 
one  another.  It  is  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  preliminary  to 
proselytizing.  ‘Dialogue  starts  with  the  conviction  that 
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sincerity  and  respect  for  human  freedom  demand  absolute 
fairness  and  patience,  that  the  success  of  dialogue  does 
not  consist  in  an  increase  in  numbers  of  outward 
membership  of  a  church  but  in  the  real  growth  in  truth 
and  spirit.  It  starts  with  the  conviction  that  we  have 
to  become  transparent  for  God’s  voice,  to  enable  our 
paitner  to  encounter  God  and  not 

In  his  book  Hindu  mid  Christian  in  Vrindaban  there 
IS  the  same  stress  on  the  need  for  real  experience  of 
dialogue.  The  book  includes  many  vivid  sketches  of 
actual  dialogue— as  well  as  attacks  on  those  whose  views 
are  based  on  book-learning,  ‘the  theologian  at  yo^F’. 
‘They  have  an  easy  time,  the  yo^F  theologians.  They 
settle  down  in  some  library  and  find  enough  books  there 
by  means  of  which  it  can  be  proved  that  the  non- 
Christian  religions  are  the  normal  way  to  salvation  for 
the  non-Christian,  that  each  one  finds  God  even  without 
mission— that  we  should  not  disturb  the  conscience  of  a 
non-Christian.  .  .  .  Will  the  God  of  the  air-conditioned 
libraries  redeem  him  who  dies  of  heat-stroke  in  the 
desert?  ’ «  Christ  would  not,  ‘like  the  yo°  F  theologians, 
bring  the  superficial  peace  of  theological  co-existence.  He 
would  bring  the  sword,  the  decision  and  yet  the  peace 
unknown  by  the  world’.*^  Towards  the  end  of  the  book 
he  returns  to  this  point  as  he  reflects  on  his  experience 
He  soon  found  that  truth  is  challenging.  He  never 
attacked  any  one,  but  the  battle  was  there.  Dialogue 
challenges  both  partners,  takes  them  out  of  the  security 
of  their  own  prisons  their  philosophy  and  theology  have 
built  for  them,  confronts  them  with  reality,  with  truth: 
a  truth  that  cannot  be  carried  home  black  on  white,  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  left  to  gather  dust  in  the  libraries,  a 
truth  that  demands  all’.*®  The  Christian’s  self-confidence 
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as  guardian  of  the  whole  truth  was  shattered.  He  was 
made  aware  of  the  un-Christian  character  of  his  own  life. 
He  was  challenged  by  Christ. 

Klostermaier’s  awareness  that  it  is  Christ  who  challenges 
both  partners  in  dialogue  is  shown  in  another  way  in 
his  attempt  to  express  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  terms 
which  will  be  understood  by  the  Hindu.  In  a  pamphlet 
called  Kristvidya  he  tries  to  sketch  an  Indian  Christology. 
He  begins  by  pointing  out  how  misleading  is  much  of 
the  Hindi  translation  of  the  Bible.  ‘Only  when  we  find 
the  “theological  place”  of  Christ  within  the  Hindu 
systems  as  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church  did,  does 
Clirist  become  meaningful  for  a  Hindu.  As  long  as 
“Christ”  is  just  a  name,  Christianity  is  just  one  of  many 
sects.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  express  in  Hindu  terms 
Christ  as  the  living  relationship  of  everybody  with  the 
Ultimate.'®^  To  emphasize  this  he  calls  his  concern 
Kristvidya,  which  relates  to  Brahmavidy a— the  ‘highest 
and  only  aim  of  the  Hindu  theologian’. Kristvidya  will 
not  be  a  sumnia  of  doctrines,  but  rather  a  marga  or  path 
to  ultimate  experience.  The  aim  of  all  Hindu  schools  is 
to  be  ‘in’  or  ‘with’  God  or  the  Absolute.  Being  ‘in 
Brahman’  or  ‘with  Krishna’  is  a  condition  different  to 
being  ‘with  Christ’ — but  it  is  to  this  search  that  the 
Christian  hope  must  be  related.  The  difleience  is  onl\ 
known  existentially.  ‘Ultimately  Kristvidya  is  not  a 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  syllogism  but  by  identity.’®^ 
‘The  great  variety  of  religions  and  philosophies  that  go 
by  the  name  “Hinduism”  make  it  impossible’,  Kloster- 
maier  says,  ‘to  formulate  a  Kristvidya  which  is  free  from 
ambiguities  and  which  is  acceptable  to  all.  He  gives  a 
variety  of  suggestions  and  examples  which  make  clear  the 
basic  principle  that  ‘true  Kristvidya  demands  a  full  and 
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real  incarnation”  of  Christ  in  the  culture  and  categories 
o  ndia.  We  have  to  find  the  place  of  Christ  within  the 
Hindu  religions  and  systems.  That  it  is  not  possible  to 
cairy  him  into  them  from  without  should  be  proved  by 
now  from  history.  Christianity  is  not  an  additional  theo- 
ogical  system-perhaps  “the  only  true,  logical,  infallible 
one  -but  communication  of  the  Word  of  God:  it  should 
be  possible  to  express  the  meaning  of  Christ  in  any 
anguage  and  philosophy,  to  point  him  out  as  the  soul 
and  depth  of  all  philosophies  and  theologies  that  deserve 

Much  of  the  argument  of  this  pamphlet  reappears  in 
the  last  chapter  of  Hrudu  and  Christian  in  Vrindaban- 
Wit  lout  the  footnotes.  Klostermaier  says  that  as  the 
nowledge  of  Christ  is  transposed  into  the  depth  of 
rahmavidya,  it  is  seen  that  the  stipulations  set  down  by 
Indian  theologians  for  the  attainment  of  Brahmavidya  are 
a  first  step  towards  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  In  this  light 
the  shadow  of  the  Mystery  can  be  discerned  in  the  teL 
f  n  lan  scriptures.  ‘Christ  is  much  greater  than  our 
tin  erstanding— he  does  not  reveal  himself  so  clumsily 
and  pnmitively  as  we  often  imagine  a  “praeparatio 
evangehca”  to  be.  He  needs  no  falsification  of  pious 
people  smuggling  the  name  of  Christ  into  pre-Christian 
scriptures,  he  was  with  humanity  from  its  inception  he 
knows  all  tongues  and  guides  all  hearts,  he  has  many 
names  unknown  to  us-  This  means  that  ‘Christ  does 
come  to  ndia  as  a  stranger,  he  comes  unto  his  own 

S™  Z-“  “ 

f  Klostermaier’s  writings  is  his  insistence 
at  Christ  IS  the  word  of  God.  We  do  him  doubtful 
service,  he  says,  ‘when  we  make  of  him  a  teller  of  stories, 
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a  moralizing  schoolmaster,  a  less-thaii'serious  dreamer . 

He  is  the  revelation  of  God.  The  way  Christians  in  India 
have  spoken  of  him,  however,  has  not  made  this  clear  to 
Hindus.  To  call  him  an  avatar,  for  example,  and  then  to 
say  he  is  the  only  one  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This 
is  why  Klostermaier  insists  that  Christ  must  be  related 
to  Brahmavidyd,  the  Hindu  search  for  the  Ultimate. 
His  recognition  that  Christ  is  the  Word  of  God  makes 
Klostermaier  aware  of  the  gap  between  Christianity  and 
Hinduism.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  doctrine  and  theory, 
but  of  spiritual  experience. 

Christ’s  challenge  is  known  in  the  spiritual  experience 
of  actual  dialogue  and  Klostermaier  is  extremely  critical 
of  all  theories.  Yet  perhaps  he  is  less  than  fair  to  the 
70°  F  theologians.  Without  the  rethinking  about  doctrines 
such  as  extra  ecclesian  nulla  salus,  the  way  for  him  and 
others  to  engage  in  real  dialogue  would  not  have  been 
opened.  The  fact  that  unlike  many  previous  Catholic 
writers  he  is  not  bound  to  Thomism  is  welcome,  but  is  it 
enough  to  base  his  thinking  only  on  concrete  experience.-' 
Collecting  biblical  quotations  can  be  arid,  but  the 
experience  of  real  dialogue  needs  to  be  related  both  to 
the  Bible  and  to  Church  I’radition.  For  it  is  tlirough  tlie 
Bible  and  Church  Tradition  that  the  Christ,  whom  he 
wishes  to  see  ‘incarnated’  in  Indian  thought  and  cultuie. 
is  known. 

Chethimallam 

It  is  increasingly  artificial  to  separate  Roman  Catholic 
from  other  Christian  thinkers.  It  is  however  worth  con¬ 
cluding  this  chapter  with  a  reference  to  a  book  called 
Dialogue  in  Indian  Tradition  by  John  B.  Chethimattam, 
who  is  Professor  of  Theology  at  Dharmaram  College. 
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Bangaloie.  ^he  emphasis  of  this  book  is  on  co-operation 
in  facing  the  problems  of  the  secular  world,  rather  than  op 
the  depth  of  religious  experience  to  which  other  writers 
considered  in  this  chapter  have  given  most  attention. 

The  book  is  mainly  descriptive,  but  at  the  end  of  his 
chapter  on  ‘Christianity  and  the  Hindu-Christian  En¬ 
counter  ,  he  points  to  the  salutary  changes  which  this 
encounter  has  brought  about  in  both  religions.  ‘Their 
pi  eoccupations  and  interests  seem  to  converge  to  a  common 
pomt.’  82  He  mentions  five  signs  of  this  convergence.  Both 
religions  are  giving  more  value  to  the  material  world. 
There  is  a  similar  understanding  of  the  Word  of  Divine 
Revelation.  There  is  some  common  ground  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  belief  in  the  Incarnation  and  in  the  Hindu  doctrine 
of  avatara.  Both  Hinduism  and  Christianity  have  arrived 
at  a  new  spirit  of  tolerance  for  all  religions,  not  just 
because  of  circumstances,  but  as  the  conclusion  of  theo¬ 
logical  thought.  Both  regard  sectarian  and  nationalistic 
attitudes  as  contradictory  to  the  very  spirit  of  religion. 
They  regard  the  whole  human  race  as  a  single  family. 
These  converging  aspects  of  religious  thought  are,  in 
Chethiinattam’s  view,  ‘only  one  form  of  the  converging 
preoccupations  and  aspirations  of  the  human  spirit 
today’.®^ 

Yet,  although  Christianity  and  Hinduism  are  drawing 
closei  to  a  common  position  on  several  points,  an  active 
and  productive  dialogue  has  yet  to  begin.  ‘What  exist 
at  present  are  at  least  two  monologues  which  pass  each 
other  at  a  tangent.  The  pace  may  be  forced  by  threaten¬ 
ing  pioblems  posed  by  scientific  and  technological  pro¬ 
gress.  The  threat  of  “ABC  warfare”.  .  .  should  shift  the 
centre  of  dialogue  from  metaphysics  and  questions  of  belief 
to  the  secular  problems  that  affect  human  existence  it- 
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self.  .  .  Human  hearts  will  draw  closer  when  men  discuss 
not  their  differences  and  past  grievances,  but  their  com¬ 
mon  problems  and  common  tasks  towards  building  up  a 
future  which  does  not  discriminate  between  East  and 
West.’ 


V 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCENE 


The  nearer  one  draws  to  the  present,  the  harder  it  is 
tL  significant  developments.  Much  of  the  Chris- 

ttan  approach  to  Hinduism  in  India  is  still  fundamentahst 
loug  tout.  Amongst  those  writers  seriously  con¬ 
ned  to  work  out  a  true  Christian  approach  to 

thn  can  be  discerned.  There  are 

se  whose  approach  is  conservative  and  largely  that  of 
raemer.  Of  those  who  espouse  dialogue,  there  is  a 
difference  between  those  who  see  the  basis  for  this  in  the 
shared  humanity  and  common  secular  task  and  those  who 
stress  interiority  and  religious  experience  as  the  meeting 
point.  There  are  also  a  number  of  studies  of  both  classi- 
ca  and  modern  Hindu  thinkers  and  surveys  of  Indian 
Christian  thought  which  are  relevant  to  our  subject. 


Kulandran  and  Paradkar 


Two  writers  who  are  typical  of  a  more  conservative 
aproach  are  Dr.  Kulandran,  Bishop  of  the  Jaffna  Diocese 
o  the  Church  of  South  India,  and  Balwant  A.  M. 
Paradkar  who  was  for  a  period  a  Research  Assistant  with 
the  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and 
bociety.  Dr.  Kulandran  shows  the  influence  of  Kraemer 
In  a  comment  on  the  Nagpur  Seminar,  he  makes  clear 
that  Christian  thinking  about  other  faiths  is  from  the  pre¬ 
supposition  of  belief  in  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ.* 
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The  Christian  judges  Hinduism  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  Kulandran  also  holds  to  the  view  that  each 
religion  is  a  whole  with  a  distinct  message.^  He  applies 
both  these  views  in  his  book  Grace  ;  A  Comparative  Study 
of  the  Doctrine  in  Christianity  and  Hinduism.^  In  it  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Christian  conception  of  grace  as 
seen  in  the  New  Testament  (especially  in  the  Pauline 
writings)  and  in  Augustine  and  Luther.  He  makes  it  clear 
that  his  own  position  is  within  the  tradition  represented 
by  sola  gratia  and  sola  fide.  The  second  part  is  a 
detailed  and  scholarly  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  grace 
in  various  Hindu  theistic  traditions.  He  finds  that 
even  the  most  developed  ideas  of  grace  are  inadequate  as 
a  basis  for  an  interpretation  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 
Hinduism  lacks  the  sense  of  God’s  utter  righteousness 
and  of  man’s  complete  sinfulness. 

Paradkar  is  primarily  concerned  to  defend  the  need  foi 
proclamation  and  mission.  ‘The  place  of  Gospel  procla¬ 
mation  must  not  be  usurped  by  dialogue.’ ‘  He  criticises 
Professor  John  JVIacquarrie  for  his  article,  Christianity 
and  other  Faiths’^  and  Tillich  and  Panikkar.  Panikkar’s 
plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  terms  ‘non-Christian  and 
‘Christian’  is  one,  Paradkar  says,  ‘that  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  can  ill  afford’.'  He  gives  three  reasons  why  the 
new  attitudes  are  inadequate.  If  they  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Early  Church,  they  would  have  been  the  death 
of  the  Gospel.  Secondly,  all  faiths  are  engaging  in  a 
‘battle  for  the  mind’.  Thirdly,  the  coming  of  Christ 
involves  confrontation  and  choice. 

Both  Dr.  Kulandran  and  Balwant  Paradkar  are  scholars 
with  a  knowledge  of  Hinduism.  They  judge  it  in  the 
light  of  their  belief  in  Christ  and  they  hold  to  his  mis¬ 
sionary  command.  It  would  probably  be  true  that  their 
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India  ^AIH  majority  of  Christians  in 

India.  Although  most  attention  will  be  eiven  to  a  few 

«ng.na,  thinkers,  it  „„nld  he  a  mistake  VI  ;.  .haT 
they  are  in  a  minority.  ^ 

Religious’  or  ‘Human’  Meeting  Ground 

A  point  on  which  exponents  of  dialogue  do  not  agree 
s  whether  inter-faith  meeting  ‘should  be  related  primarily 
to  mens  “religious”  striving  or  “human”  aspiration^ 
whether  the  meetings  should  be  at  the  point  ^of  their 
in  erionties  or  at  the  point  of  their  responses  to  the 
contemporary  social  and  historical  situation'.^  The 
Reverend  David  Scott  has  put  the  case  for  common 

notTt  The  Bible,  he  says,  is 

man  He^n^f  vitally  concerned  with 

man.  He  notices  that  one  of  the  common  elements  to  be 

Zl  ‘We  !t  TT'  for 

u  .  »  lie  says,  on  the  common  ground  of 

'rl  u  common  humanity  which 

p.ov.de,  both  the  framework  and  the  context  of  inter- 

r.he  «  fV  "  ■“  OT  best  efforts 

to  the  establtshtnen.  of  genuinely  human  relaUonships  to 

■he  apostolate  of  human  contaef.  The  geLV 

humantty  whtch  is  the  basis  tor  every  inKr.faf.h  V 

counter  is  to  be  stressed/  ® 

This  view  is  put  forcefully  later  in  the  same  issue  of 
Religion  and  Society  by  E.  V.  Mathew,  a  Supreme  Court 
Advocate  from  Bangalore.  ‘No  dialogue  is  profitable  if 
IS  not  centred  round,  arising  from,  and  conditioned  by 
ar  errestrial  realities  of  human  situations.’®  Bishon 
Newbigin  has  also  said  that  ‘the  real  point  of  contact 
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between  Christian  and  non-Christian  faith  is  not  in  the 
religion  of  the  non-Christian  but  in  his  humanity’.'" 

These  writers  reflect  both  the  ‘Barthian’  suspicion  of 
religion  and  a  recognition  of  God’s  activity  in  contem¬ 
porary  history.  Mathew  has  no  patience  with  mysticism. 
‘The  transcendent  God  is  doing  his  mighty  works  within 
history  and  He  continues  to  be  in  it.  Any  realisation  of 
God  in  mysticism  or  any  search  for  Him  outside  the 
history  of  our  world  of  secular  human  relations  is  vain 
and  bound  to  be  self-defeating.’'’ 


Kaj  Baago 

A  similar  attitude  is  found  in  those  who  extol  the 
virtues  of  secularization.  Kaj  Baago  is  one  who  welcomes 
secularization,  but  he  has  his  own  distinct  position.  A 
Dane  who  was  for  some  years  Professor  of  Church  History 
at  the  United  Theological  College,  Bangalore,  Baago  has 
said  that  secularization  will  be  ‘the  force  that  brings 
about  a  meaningful  and  creative  relationship  between 
religions’.'"  He  is  one  of  the  most  outspoken  advocates 
of  a  new  missionary  approach.  In  a  controversial  article 
on  ‘The  Post-Colonial  Crisis  of  Missions’,  he  says  that  the 
question  is  not  ‘how  will  non-Christians  be  converted’ 
but  ‘shall  they  be  converted  at  all’.  He  points  to  three 
reasons  for  the  present  crisis:  the  resurgence  and  renais¬ 
sance  of  the  non-Christian  religions;  the  growth  of 
nationalism;  and  the  fact  that  the  traditional  missionary 
outlook  ‘was  filled  to  the  brim  with  western  colonialism 
and  imperialism’.'"  He  then  looks  at  the  attitude  of 
Tesus  to  Judaism  and  of  the  Apostolic  Church  to  the 
religious  movements  of  its  day.  These  were  characterized 
by  an  openness  which  was  lost  because  of  the  threat  of 
Islam  and  the  arrogance  of  Western  colonialism.  Today 
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situation  has  changed  and  the  question  is  whether 
Hindus  and  Buddhists  should  become  Cliristians  in  order 
o  o  ow  Christ.  Should  they  become  followers  of  a 

ask  of  today.  Baago  writes,  ‘cannot ...  be  to  draw  men 
tn“l.  into  another  religion,  but  rather 

^  organized  religion)  and  go  in¬ 

side  Hinduism  and  Buddhism,  accepting  these  religions  as 
ones  own,  insofar  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  Christ, 
an  regarding  them  as  the  pre-supposition,  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  framework  of  the  Christian  gospel  in 
sia.  Such  a  mission  will  not  lead  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  or  the  organized  Church,  but  it  might  lead 
o  the  creation  of  Hindu  Christianity  or  Buddhist  Chris- 
lanity.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Christ  ‘is  to  be  in¬ 
carnated  m  all  religions,  not  just  in  Christianity.  .  .  He 
IS  to  be  born,  so  to  speak,  in  all  the  religions  and 

place  is  the  incarnation 
fulfilled.  Inside  these  religions  Christ  will  perform  the 
same  ministry  that  He  performed  inside  Judaism,  and  He 
IS  already  doing  so.  If  we  want  to  work  with  Him,  there¬ 
fore,  we  are  to  accept  these  religions  as  our  religions, 
etting  t  e  Gospel  which  we  have  been  given  and  must  in 
turn  give,  purify  them  from  within’.^ 

This  task,  he  believes,  is  made  easier  by  the  spread  of 
secularization’.  He  tries  to  show  that  the  ‘secularization’ 
of  the  pre-Constantine  period  made  possible  open  dia- 
ogue,  which  later  was  prevented  by  the  Constantinian 
alliance  of  Church  and  State.  Today  secularization  is  a 
major  cause  of  the  change  from  the  crusading  spirit  to 
the  more  open  approach  of  some  missionaries.  This  for 
several  reasons.  First,  ‘that  part  of  secularization  which 
con.sists  in  the  separation  of  state  and  religion,  and  of 
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colonialism  and  mission,  will  clear  the  way  for  a  leal 
dialogue  about  the  real  issues’.'®  Secondly,  secularization 
is  freeing  Christians  from  that  doctrinal  system  which  is 
called  ‘the  Christian  faith’.  Traditional  statements  of 
faith  are  no  longer  meaningful  in  an  age  of  H-bombs 
and  spacecrafts.  Christians  have  a  new  freedom.  One 
result  of  this  is  that  genuine  indigenization  is  now 
possible.  Thirdly,  Baago  believes  that  secularization  will 
destroy  the  organizational  structures  and  hierarchical  set-up 
of  the  Church  which  are  a  hindrance  to  real  dialogue. 
‘In  my  view,  the  true  dialogue  with  men  of  other  faiths 
can  best  be  established  by  those  who  have  left  the 
organized  Church  or  stay  outside  it,  simply  because  only 
they  can  feel  completely  liberated  in  their  manner  of 
communicating  their  faith  to  other  people.  Tor  these 
reasons,  therefore,  secularization  can  assist  the  attempt  to 
start  real  inter-faith  dialogue.  It  would  be  disastrous  if 
the  religions  of  the  world  tried  to  combine  to  oppose 
secularization. 

Kaj  Baago’s  views  are  suggestive,  but  he  leaves  a  good 
deal  unexplored.  It  is  not  clear  what  he  envisages  will 
be  the  content  of  leal  dialogue.  Secularization,  in  remov¬ 
ing  non-theological  barriers,  may  make  dialogue  easier, 
but  Baago  does  not  say  whether  the  basis  of  that  dialogue 
will  be  man’s  common  humanity  or  his  religious 
experience.  Again,  as  I.  H.  Douglas  and  J.  B.  Carman 
point  out,'®  the  basis  of  his  views  on  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  other  faiths  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and 
the  Apostolic  Church  is  inadequate.  Further.  Baago  says 
that  non-Christian  religions  must  be  accepted  insofar 
as  they  do  not  conflict  with  Christ,  but  does  not  say 
what  this  means.  His  eagerness  to  dispense  with  the 
Qhurch  also  raises  questions  which  are  not  discussed.  Dr. 
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Baago  seems  to  have  confused  the  proper  stance  of  some¬ 
one  within  a  non-Christian  community,  who  is  attracted 
by  the  Gospel,  with  the  position  of  a  Christian  missionary 
approaching  that  community  from  outside.’ The  recog¬ 
nition  that  Christ  is  at  work  in  the  changes  within  other 
religions  is  welcome,  but  perhaps  Kaj  Baago  over-reacts 
against  the  colonial  legacy. 

Mark  Sunder  Rao 

A  positive  evaluation  of  mysticism  and  of  non-Christian 

religious  experience  is  made  by  several  writers.  One  is 
Mark  Sunder  Rao,  a  Brahmin  convert  to  Christianity, 
who  has  maintained  an  interest  in  Indian  philosophy 
and  the  Hindu  religion.  He  was  for  a  time  Editor  of 
7  he  Guardian  and  General  Secretary  of  the  National 
Missionary  Society,  and  then  was  on  the  staff  of  The 
Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Society, 
Bangalore. 

Although  quite  brief,  his  pamphlet  Ananyatva,  The 
Realization  of  Christian  Non-Duality,  is  a  suggestive 
attempt  to  combine  different  strands  of  religious  thought. 
Mark  Sunder  Rao  distinguishes  sharply  between  religious 
experience  and  its  interpretation.  Following  Professor 
P.  N.  Srmivasachari,  he  contrasts  Darsana  and  Siddhanta. 
‘The  word  darsana  means  perception,  vision  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  truth,  reality:  the  word  siddhanta  means  reflection 
and  resultant  interpretation.  The  darsana,  the  vision  of 
Reality  and  man’s  relation  to  it,  remained  constant, 
definitive,  normative  and  final,  whereas  the  siddhanta 
could  be  considered  contingent,  suggestive,  tentative  and 
ad  hoc  formulations  of  the  former.’ “  There  is  a  similar 
distinction  in  Christianity  between  the  kerygma  and  the 
didache.  ‘The  primary  and  plenary  thing  was  the 
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kerygma,  while  the  didache  was  derivative  and  relative. 
On  the  one  hand  we  had  the  given  facts  and  truth  of 
revelation;  on  the  other  its  explication  to  the  believers 
and  application  to  life’s  problems.’ 

The  different  siddhantas  or  interpretations  point  to  a 
similar  experience.  There  is  a  ‘common  concern  to  over¬ 
come  the  separateness  and  to  realize  one  s  essential 
relatedness  to  all  of  life’.“  Mark  Sunder  Rao  had  dis¬ 
covered  this  in  his  personal  experience.  A  vision  left  him 
feeling  ‘that  ALL  LIFE  was  held  together  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  that  in  no  wise  could  we  think  of  others  as  OTHER. 
Otherness  abolished,  at-one-ness,  ananyatva  took  its  place. 
Thus  arose  my  creed  of  Ananyavada  or  Non-Alterity’ 
The  word,  ananyatva  means  literally  un-otherness.  It  is 
the  union  or  communion  which  results  when  previous 
alienation  is  overcome,  and  because  ‘of  this  dynamic  and 
dialectical  character  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  static  monism  of  traditional  advaita’.^  This  and 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  labelled  as  belonging 
to  any  school  explain  his  choice  of  the  title. 

The  experience  of  one  ness  that  he  had  enjoyed,  had, 
he  discovered,  a  basis  ‘in  the  teaching  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  Aagdryas’P  Examining  the  different  Hindu 
siddhantas,  he  shows  that  the  object  of  the  Aa^aryas  is 
‘to  point  to  an  intimate  relation  between  the  divine  and 
the  human’,  although  ‘in  trying  to  spell  out  the  import 
of  it  they  take  divergent  courses’.’*®  ‘What  really  matters 
is  to  gi-asp  the  fact  of  such  a  relationship  as  being  inti¬ 
mate,  integral  and  eternal.  The  systematic  exposition  of 
the  implications  of  this  primary  and  plenary  relationship 
is  the  task  of  the  siddhantas  of  the  Aa^dryas  and  these 
siddhantas,  as  we  have  seen,  lead  people  to  think  that 
there  are  “manv  tmths” ;  they  confute  mata  =  ovir>ion 


with  =  truth,  reality.’ The  same  is  true  of  the 

Church  fathers.  They  regarded  ‘man’s  union  with  the 
divine  as  the  end  and  aim  of  life.  In  the  course  of  its 
tistory  Christianity  has  offered  several  patterns  of  this 
union.  .  . .  They  differ  like  the  Hindu  Aaqaryas  as  to 
how  this  relationship  can  be  spelled  out;  they  agree, 
nevertheless,  that  it  is  reality  that  matters  to  the  believer, 
more  than  anything  else’.“ 

Mark  Sunder  Rao  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
relation  of  the  divine  and  human  may  be  explained 
at  ontological,  cosmological,  anthropological  or  im- 
manental  level.  The  particular  contribution  of  the 
Church  Fathers  is  at  the  immanental  or  pneumatical  level. 
They  inherited  from  Israel  a  belief  in  the  solity  and 
mystery  of  the  Godhead  to  whom  no  one  could  raise 
himself.  They  developed  therefore  the  idea  of  God,  the 
Indwelling  Spirit,  uniting  Himself  with  men.  Another 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Church  Fathers’  thought  is  its 
societary  character’  as  against  'the  individualistic  nature 
of  Hindu  thought  processes’.^  Rao  then  shows  the  im¬ 
portant  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers  and  mentions  Chenchiah’s  hope  that  India  would 
produce  a  yoga  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  next  section  dis¬ 
cusses  yoga,  which  finds  its  most  comprehensive  expression 
in  the  Poorna  Yoga  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  final  section.  Sunder  Rao  looks  at  some  of  the 
implications  of  ananyalva.  The  person  who  has  had  this 
«xperience  loves  others  as  he  loves  himself.  The  indivi¬ 
dual  salvation  experience  is  also,  for  Christian  thought, 
linked  to  the  Creator’s  purpose  for  the  whole  universe. 

It  IS  therefore  in  part  an  anticipation  of  what  is  to  come. 
There  is  a  tension  too  between  moral  man  and  the  im¬ 
moral  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  implications  of 
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ananyaiva  are  not  worked  out,  but  that  is  typical  of  the 
suggestive  nature  of  this  pamphlet. 

Part  of  the  interest  of  this  booklet  is  the  way  in  which 
Sunder  Rao  is  able  to  weave  together  the  teaching  of 
various  Hindu  schools  in  developing  his  understanding  of 
Christianity.  Often  Indian  Christians  have  related  their 
explanations  of  Christianity  to  one  particular  Hindu 
system.  Sunder  Rao  sees  the  value  of  all  the  systems  and 
looks  to  the  experience  behind  them,  without  ignoring 
the  differences.  His  concept  of  Ananyatva  needs  develop¬ 
ment,  but  it  seems  to  point  to  a  constructive  interaction 
of  Hindu  and  Christian  mysticism.  Further,  it  is  a 
mysticism  which  does  not  evade  social  responsibility. 


Murray  Rogers 

The  Reverend  C.  Murray  Rogers,  who  in  the  nineteen 
fifties  founded  Jyotiniketan,  a  Christian  ashram  near 
Bareilly,  also  takes  religious  Hinduism  seriously  and  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  development  o 
dialogue  between  men  of  faith.  In  1959  he  wiote  an 
article  called  ‘The  Content  of  Christian-Hindu  Dialogue . 
In  this  he  says  that  the  basis  of  Christian-Hindu  meeting 
is  that  both  men  are  created  by  God,  redeemed  by  ms 
and  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  has  acted  or  all, 
although  his  saving  action  has  not  yet  reached  all  men. 
But  the  line  is  not  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  heathen 
and  Christian,  but  within  each.  The  unredeemed  o 
man’  is  to  be  found  in  the  Christian  as  much  ^  m  the 
Hindu.  ‘We  need  to  be  converted  as  does  the  Hindu. 
This  means  that  comparisons  are  excluded. 

Christians  and  Hindus  meet  as  they  share  a  common 
life.  ‘The  content  of  dialogue  between  Christian  an 
Hindu  is  as  wide  as  man’s  life.  Far  from  it  being 
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ciicuiuscribed  by  religion,  religion  will  be  a  small  and 
comparatively  unimportant  part  of  the  whole.’  Yet  in 
the  discussion  of  common  problems,  the  Christian  will 
bring  with  him  his  understanding  of  Reality.  Theo¬ 
logical  ideas  may  not  be  mentioned,  but  whatever  is  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Living  God  will  be  there.  ‘The  content  of  a 
Hindu-Christian  dialogue  may  be  anything  under  heaven 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  always  to  be  found  there 
ahead  of  us.’ 

Some  years  later  he  wrote  an  article  ‘Hindu  and  Chris¬ 
tian— A  Moment  Breaks’.  He  says  in  it  that  there  have 
been  three  typical  attitudes  to  the  relationship  of  Hindus 
and  Christians:  the  polemical,  the  neutral  attitude  of  the 
orientalists,  and  the  syncretistic.  Each  approach  is  defective, 
although  each  has  certain  positive  aspects.  He  explains 
how  at  a  meeting  of  several  Christians  who  had  had 
real  contact  with  Christianity,  all  said  that  through  close 
touch  with  Hindus  and  Hindu  spirituality  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  some  new  treasures  of  spiritual  life  in  Christ. 
‘As  a  result  of  these  experiences  we  were  quite  unable 
with  honesty  to  wish  for  the  end  of  Hinduism,  or  to 
conceive  of  this  spiritual  phenomenon  as  being  simply 
apart  from  Christ,  from  the  workings  of  God’s  spirit.’ 

Dialogue  involves  a  readiness  to  listen  to  the  other 
as  other.  It  demands  a  silence  in  oneself  in  order  to 
understand  the  non-Christian  brother  as  he  understands 
himself,  ‘a  putting  into  brackets’  of  my  own  explicit 
Christian  convictions.  It  involves  Inner  Dialogue  and 
External  Dialogue.  Inner  Dialogue  has  three  aspects.  It 
means,  6rst,  being  rooted  in  Christ.  Secondly,  it  involves 
opening  oneself  to  non-Christian  religious  experience. 
‘Then  comes  Stage  3  of  this  Inner  Dialogue,  when  the 
Christian  man,  within  the  Hindu  spiritual  experience  to 


wnich  he  has  given  himself,  becomes  more  deeply  aware 
than  ever  of  the  irreducible  uniqueness  and  transcendence 
of  Christ,  of  Christian  faith/  ^  The  Christian  is  now 
prepared  for  the  fourth  stage,  which  is  the  meeting  of 
Hindus  and  Christians.  This  happens;  it  cannot  be  set 
up  and  arranged. 

The  first  step  in  External  Dialogue  is  for  the  Christian 
to  know  that  he  meets  his  non-Christian  friend  in  Christ. 
He  listens.  When  he  speaks,  he  is  thankfully  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  his  friend  s  Hindu  faith.  Then, 
like  the  Incognito  Christ  of  the  Emmaus  Road,  the 
Christian  helps  the  Hindu  to  see  to  what  his  Scriptures 
point,  so  that — and  this  is  Step  4 — the  risen  Christ  may 
be  recognised  for  who  He  is. 

In  Rogers'  writings  dialogue  has  moved  from  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  doctrines  or  common  problems  to  genuine 
personal  encounter,  the  encounter  of  people  of  faith.  He 
deals  with  his  own  deep  experience  of  dialogue  with 
Hindus.  He  combines  real  openness,  a  willingness  to  wait 
on  the  Spirit  and  complete  conviction  about  Christ.  It 
is  a  personal  statement. 

There  are  however  several  questions  which  can  be 
asked.  How  does  he  reconcile  the  belief  that  Hinduism 
will  discover  within  itself  the  Christ,  incognito  until 
today,  with  his  hesitation  about  evangelism?  Is  dialogue 
genuinely  open  or  is  its  goal  to  unveil  the  incognito 
Christ?  In  part  the  answer  is  that  Murray  Rogers  takes 
very  seriously  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  He  who 
leads  Christian  and  Hindu  to  meet.  His  is  the  work  of 
conversion.  Part  of  the  answer  is  the  sort  of  person  that 
Murray  Rogers  is.  His  writings  reflect  his  personal 
pilgrimage.  They  are  not  systematic  theology.  Their 
truth  can  only  be  tested  by  those  who  themselves  enter 
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iiuo  real  encounter  and  dialogue  with  people  of  other 
faiths. 

Swami  Abhishiktananda 

Murray  Rogers  was  a  participant  in  the  group  of  which 
Swami  Abhishiktananda  tells  in  his  book  Hindu-ChrisLian 
Meeting  Point.  Swami  Abhishiktananda,  or  Dom  Henri 
Le  Saux,  O.S.B.,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  monk,  a  French¬ 
man  by  birth  who  has  become  an  Indian  citizen.  He 
spends  some  months  each  year  at  a  hermitage  he  has  built 
beside  the  Ganges  at  Gyansu  in  the  Himalayas.  The  rest 
of  the  year  he  spends  at  Saccidananda  Ashram  in  South 
India.  He  tells  of  a  group  of  Christians  who  met  to  try 
to  enter  into  the  religious  experience  of  India.  The  book 
contains  his  reflections  on  those  meetings. 

He  begins  by  welcoming  the  new  awareness  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  since  Vatican  II,  of  God’s  activity  in  the 
world  religions.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  not  to  lead 
isolated  sinful  individuals  to  their  Saviour.  The  task  is 
to  gather  up  into  the  Pleroma  of  His  glory  and  integrate 
into  the  People  of  God— individuals,  yes,  but  individuals 
who  have  been  placed  by  God  in  particular  civilizations 
and  religious  cultures  each  endowed  with  unique  treasures 
by  the  Lord  of  history’.’^  ‘The  time  has  come’,  he  says, 
for  the  Church — indeed  for  all  churches  together — to 
enter  into  official  contact  with  these  religions.’ “  Partly 
this  should  be  so  that  religions  can  co-operate  to  stem 
the  tide  of  materialism,  but  more  important,  so  that  in 
humility  and  charity  they  can  come  to  recognise  their 
neighbour’s  awarene.ss  of  the  Presence  of  God.  The 
Christian  who  enters  into  dialogue  needs  a  ‘knowledge’ 
of  those  ultimate  depths  of  the  self,  where  the  Mystery 
revealed  itself  to  the  attentive  soul  of  the  Rishis. 
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At  the  meetings  of  the  group  there  was  piayeiful  and 
meditative  reading  of  passages  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Upanishads.  The  primary  purpose,  says  Swami  Abhi- 
shiktananda,  of  the  ‘Christian  readings  of  the  Upanishads 
in  the  presence  of  Christ  was  .  .  .  to  rediscover  in  our¬ 
selves  the  secret  place  of  the  rishis’  experience,  and  then 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  and  by  an  existential 
process  wholly  personal  to  each  one,  to  allow  the  Chris¬ 
tian  expression  and  Trinitarian  culmination  of  this 
experience  to  find  its  full  development  in  us.’”  For  the 
Christian  to  do  this,  he  has  to  put  temporarily  aside, 
en  epoche,  much  of  the  conceptual  expression  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  must  first  of  all  listen  to  the  witness 
of  the  experience  itself.  He  reads  the  Upanishads  so  as 
‘to  enter  as  authentically  as  possible  into  the  experience 
which  has  moulded  the  religious  soul  of  India’.” 

Swami  Abhishiktananda  sketches  the  history-  of  the 
meetings  and  he  tells  of  the  one  at  Almora  in  April  1961 
(to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Murray  Rogers  refers),  where 
each  member  of  the  Group  said  how  India  had  helped 
him  personally  to  understand  better  the  Mystery  o 
Christ.  Two  conclusions  stood  out  from  this.  The  first 
was  that  the  Lord  is  already  in  India.  .  .  Our  role  is  to 
help  the  holy  seed  which  has  been  sown  by  the  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  and  traditions  of  India  to  germinate,  01  better, 
to  put  ourselves  at  His  service  to  cultivate  the  seed  in 
the  very  earth  in  which  He  has  planted  it,  and  according 
to  the  conditions  of  development  which  He  Himself  has 
laid  dovm.  The  second  conclusion  was  that  India  has 
received  from  her  Creator  a  very  special  gift  of  interiority, 
a  unique  inward  orientation  of  the  spirit. 

At  the  meeting  at  Rajpur  in  1962  attention  was  paid 
to  some  Hindu  teachers.  Then  at  Delhi  in  the 
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group  took  as  the  theme  for  its  Bible  studies  ‘The 
Gentiles  in  the  Bible’.  It  also  studied  the  Isha  and  Kena 
Upanishads.  There  were  also  readings  from  St.  John’s 
Gospel.  Other  meetings  have  been  held  and  they  have 
not  always  avoided  speculative  discussion. 

In  his  concluding  comments,  Swami  Abhishiktananda 
stresses  again  the  need  to  receive  the  message  of  the 
Upanishads  with  the  heart  of  a  child  ‘free,  open  and  full 
of  trust’ — rather  than  seizing  upon  what  is  lacking  from 
a  Christian  standpoint.  Then  as  he  penetrates  the 
Upanishadic  experience,  and  with  its  help,  the  Christian 
sets  free  the  fulness  of  the  treasures  contained  in  the 
Christian  faith-experience.  ‘The  mission  of  the  Christian 
in  relation  to  the  Hindu  is  therefore  to  transmit  to  him 
the  fulness  of  the  experience  of  the  Spirit  given  to  us 
in  Jesus:  to  make  him  realise  that  there  is  in  man  some¬ 
thing  even  more  ultimate  and  profound  than  the  inter- 
iority  discovered  by  his  sages  and  mystics,  a  guha  more 
secret  than  that  of  the  depths  of  the  heart  of  man — the 
abyss  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  into  which  no  one  can 
enter  save  by  undergoing  a  death  of  the  spirit.’  *®  To  dc 
this  ‘the  Christian  must  begin  by  himself  entering  this 
essential  interiority’.^i  He  must  himself  die  to  self  and 
know  the  Paschal  night  before  he  can  ask  his  Hindu 
brother  to  enter  this  death  through  which  he  will  find 
resurrection  and  transformation. 

If  this  is  the  Christian’s  task,  it  can  be  seen  why  Swami 
Abhishiktananda  is  critical  of  the  Church  as  it  is  in  India 
today.  His  booklet  The  Church  in  India  is  subtitled  ‘An 
Essay  in  Christian  Self-Criticism’.  He  begins  by  justifying 
the  attempt  to  present  the  Gospel  to  religious  Hinduism. 
It  is  not  enough  to  preach  to  the  poor  and  low  classes 
or  to  hope  that  Hinduism  will  disappear  under  the 
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pressure  of  modern  life.  There  is  a  mission  to  the 
religious  Hindu,  who  tends  to  be  impressed  by  the 
Church,  but  feels  it  lacks  interiority.  Indeed,  says  Swami 
Abhishiktananda,  ‘one  of  the  fruits  to  be  expected  from 
actual  encounter  between  Hinduism  and  Christianity  will 
be  a  renewal  of  the  awareness  among  Christians  of  that 
very  dimension  of  the  interiority  of  their  religion’.*^  The 
Church  tends  to  be  too  western  and  not  simple  enough. 

Those  who  would  present  the  Gospel  to  religious 
Hindus  must  first  acquire  an  ‘adequate  knowledge  of  the 
traditional  culture  of  India  and  of  her  religion  and 
spirituality’.^^  The  Hindu  scriptures  must  be  approached 
with  sympathy  and  understanding.  ‘Instead  of  looking- 
in  to  them  with  the  idea  of  first  finding  possible  defects  in 
them,  would  it  not  be  more  worthy  to  look  into  them 
positively  and  to  try  to  discover  in  them  the  seeds  of 
truth  and  holiness’.'^^  This  does  not  mean  being  blind  to 
the  drawbacks.  The  Christian  has  a  right  to  judge.  But 
the  aim  is  so  to  enter  the  Hindu  experience  that  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Hindu  may  together  discover  Christ  who  is  the 
‘end  of  the  Vedanta’.  The  Christian  is  no  detached 

observer.  He  shares  the  death  which  his  Hindu  brother 
must  experience.  ‘In  his  own  personal  experience  of  the 
Hindu  approach  to  the  Mystery  of  God,  he  (the  Christian) 
knows  too  well  what  has  to  be  given  up,  what  has  to  be 
torn,  to  be  crucified.  He  has  already  himself  passed 

through  the  dark  night  in  the  very  centre  of  his  own 

heart,  on  behalf  of  his  Hindu  brother — as  Christ  did  on 
behalf  of  all  his  brother-men.’^-’  This  approach,  Swami 
Abhishiktananda  adds,  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Church  can  genuinely  take  to  itself  the  cultural  and 

spiritual  riches  of  India. 
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The  study  of  the  Hindu  scriptures  must  be  done  in  a 
contemplative  spirit.  Attention  needs  also  to  be  paid  to 
externals.  Swami  Abhishiktananda  suggests  an  experi- 
mental  seminary,  on  the  pattern  of  a  Gandhian  ashram. 
All  this  in  preparation  for  dialogue,  which,  he  says,  is 
not  easy.  It  means  a  real  desire  to  learn  from  the  other. 
It  requires  humility  and  patience.  The  aim  is  to  enter 
the  Hindu  experience  and  to  discover  Christ  as  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  Hindu  aspirations.  The  dialogue  will  tend  finally 
not  so  mucli  to  the  aggregation  of  one  single  individual 
into  the  Christian  fold  as  to  the  assumption  of  all  Hindu 
spiritual  riches  into  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  Once 
that  IS  done,  the  so-called  conversion  of  India  will  be  at 
hand,  or  rather  the  recognition  by  both  Church  and 
India  that  they  were  waiting  for  each  other,  in  the  inner¬ 
most  part  of  themselves’.^  Such  dialogue  will  take  time, 
for  It  must  reach  ‘the  depth,  the  only  possible  meeting 
place  .  The  Christian  embarks  on  dialogue  without  any 
specific  aim  of  ‘gaining  something  for  himself  or  of  giving 
something  outwardly  to  the  other’.“  It  is  a  simple  act  of 
love,  expressing  the  unity  of  the  children  of  the  Father. 
The  outcome  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 

In  conclusion,  Swami  Abhishiktananda  stresses  the 
decisive  influence  that  India’s  religious  tradition  has  on 
Indian  life,  even  if  many  Indians  are  not  practising 
Hindus.  Even  if  the  externals  of  Hinduism  change,  the 
spirit  that  lies  behind  the  scriptures  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Masters  will  not  easily  vanish.  ‘It  will  last  at  least  sc 
long  as  the  Church  has  not  recaptured  it  fully,  as  a 
challenge  of  the  Holy  Spirit  drawing  Christians  to  the 
very  centre  of  his  heart,  to  Christ,  up  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Father.’** 
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The  similarity  of  Swami  Abhishiktananda's  thought  to 
that  of  Murray  Rogers  is  clear.  Swami  Abhishikttoanda 
has  a  firm  belief  in  the  ultimate  unity  of  all  men  in 
Christ.  He  is  content  to  allow  God  to  achieve  His 
purpose.  The  fruit  of  dialogue  is  in  God’s  hands.  The 
Christian  enters  into  dialogue  in  the  freedom  of  love 
love,  which  gives  understanding  and  openness.  Dialogue 
must  be  at  the  deepest  level.  It  means  for  the  Christian 
entering  into  the  Hindu’s  religious  experience  and  sharing 
with  him  the  death  which  leads  to  fulfilment  in  Christ. 

Dhanjihhai  Fakir bhai 

Three  other  people  who  have  been  concerned  to  com¬ 
municate  with  religious  Hindus  must  be  mentioned. 
Professor  Dhanjibhai  Fakirbhai,  who  died  in  1967,  wrote 
mainly  in  Gujarati.  As  a  young  man  he  was  converted 
to  Christianity  and  was  deeply  influenced  by  Sadhu 
Sundar  Singh  and  Dr.  Stanley  Jones.  His  own  training 
was  scientific  and  he  became  a  professor  of  physics.  He 
was,  however,  always  interested  in  expressing  the  Gospel 
in  a  way  that  religious  Indians  would  understand.  He 
had  a  wide  circle  of  Hindu  friends.  His  writings  have  a 
practical,  devotional  purpose.  He  does  not  theorize  about 
the  Christian  approach  to  Hinduism,  but  his  works  are 
a  good  example  of  the  Christian  use  of  traditional 
Indian  religious  style  and  terminology.  His  Khrista-Gitd, 
tor  example,  tries  to  present  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue — a  form  so  familiar 
in  the  Bhagavad  Gita.  His  fullest  treatment  of  the 
Person  of  Christ  and  of  life  in  union  with  Him  is  called, 
significantly,  the  Khristopanishad.  His  use  of  Hindu 
terms  is  fresh  and  creative.  He  reinterprets  them  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  He  agrees  that  God' 
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can  be  interpreted  as  Saccidananda,  but  argues  that  Love 
IS  a  more  comprehensive  category  and  that  to  call  God 
Love  IS  to  go  even  higher  than  nirguna  Brahman. 
Similarly  he  sees  the  life  of  Christ  as  transcending  the 
three  traditional  mdrgas  of  karma,  bhakti  and  jndna  in 
cin  3ll"in elusive  yo^ci  of  Love.^® 

Jesudason  and  Das 

The  other  two  both  belong  to  ashrams:  Dr.  S.  Jesu¬ 
dason  to  Chnstu-Kula  Ashram,  Tirupattur  and  R.  C.  Das 
to  an  ashram  in  Benares.  Jesudason  comes  from  an  old 
Tamil  Christian  family,  whereas  Das  is  a  convert.  There 
IS,  however,  a  considerable  similarity  in  their  writings. 
Both  recognise  that  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  is  an 
integral  part  of  their  Christian  faith.  They  reject  con¬ 
temporary  Hindu  views  that  all  religions  are  equal,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  reject  the  views  associated  with 
Barth  and  Kraemer.  I'hey  recognise  that  God  has  been 
universally  at  work  and  that  His  revelation  in  Christ  ful¬ 
fils  these  other  revelations.  ‘I  submit’,  writes  Das,  ‘that 
the  Christ  stands  inextricably  related  to  a  real  world  pro¬ 
cess  and  in  a  significant  historical  context.  He  is  no  un¬ 
connected  “One”  or  “Only”.  .  .  He  is  the  positive  con- 
servative  spiritual  and  moral  force  integrating  all  that  is 
true,  beautiful,  good  and  just.  .  .  His  uniqueness  is 
pnuine  supremacy  positively  outgrowing,  surpassing  but 
inclusive,  comprehensive  and  synthetic — He  is  the  true 
Real.  He  does  not  deny  the  past.  He  fulfils  it.’^^i  Like¬ 
wise  Jesudason  writes,  ‘It  would  be  a  denial  of  truth  to 
say  that  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  mankind  ivould 
completely  exclude  from  His  love  and  revelations  those 
who  happen  to  be  born  outside  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
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society.’  At  the  same  time  they  insist  upon  the  newness 
and  fulness  of  God’s  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Their  approach  to  Hindus  is  by  means  of  patient 
persuasion  and  they  object  to  attacks  upon  Hinduism. 
They  are  concerned  to  point  men  to  Christ  rather  than 
to  add  numbers  to  the  Church.  Both  are  willing  to  find 
and  use  the  positive  values  in  Hindu  beliefs  and 
practices.  Das,  for  example,  recognises  that  idolatry 
springs  from  a  great  human  need  and  believes  that 
Christians  can  point  idolaters  to  the  ‘supreme  Idol’ — ‘The 
Word  made  flesh’. Jesudason  says  that  at  his  ashram 
certain  Hindu  acts  of  devotion  have  been  included  in 
the  order  of  service  and  Das  calls  himself  a  Sanatani 
Christian,  ‘one  who  has  a  Vedic  background  and  whom 
the  Vedic  truths  have  led  to  Christ  for  a  deeper 
realization’.®^ 

Das  and  Jesudason,  Rogers  and  Swami  Abhishiktananda 
are  typical  of  those,  often  living  in  Christian  ashrams, 
who  wish  to  meet  Hinduism  at  the  level  of  deep  religious 
experience.  The  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  their  own 
lives  make  them  a  part  of  the  Indian  religious  scene. 
They  are  appreciative  of  the  spiritual  depths  of  Hinduism, 
but  firm  in  their  belief  that  the  fulness  of  God  s  revela¬ 
tion  is  in  Jesus  Christ  and  that  the  best  in  Hinduism 
points  to  him.  Their  personal  and  quiet  witness  is  the 
way  to  real  meeting  with  the  religious  Hindu. 

Philosophical  Dialogue 

Another  level  of  dialogue  is  the  philosophical.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  seveial 
studies  of  Indian  thinkers  and  systems  made  by  Christians. 
The  aim  of  these  studies  is  to  look  at  these  thinkers  or 
schools  objectively  and  to  give  reasoned  criticism  either 
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from  a  Christian  or  a  philosophical  standpoint.  Father  de 
^met,  for  example,  in  his  assessment  of  Sankara  says  that 
etore  his  teaching  is  incorporated  into  Christian  teach- 
certain  fundamental  wrong  views’  need  correction.^' 
e  judges  from  his  standpoint  within  the  Christian 
ition.  J.  H.  Piet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Saiva  Siddhanta  Philosophy,  argues  from  a  logical 
point  of  view  that  Saiva  Siddhanta’s  claim  to  be  the  ‘end 
of  ends’  cannot  be  logically  established.'’  Others  have 
given  their  attention  to  a  particular  concept.  Dr. 

■  J.  Samartha,  for  instance,  has  studied  the  Hindu  view 
of  history  and  concludes:  ‘Without  the  doctrine  of 
creation  judgment  and  grace,  without  accepting  the  heal- 
mg  fact  and  the  redemptive  activity  of  God,  any  view  of 
history  will  be  inadequate  to  provide  men  with  hope  and 
the  assurance  of  fulfilment.’"  Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  modern  Hindu  writers.  A  few  of  the 
studies  are  interesting  because  of  the  light  they  shed  on 
Christian  attitudes  to  Hinduism,  but  much  of  it  is  not  so 
much  concerned  to  evaluate  as  to  inform  the  Indian 
Christian  community.  The  Pamphlets  on  Religion, 
published  by  the  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of 
Religion  and  Society  at  Bangalore,  are,  for  example, 
piimarily  addre.ssed  to  the  Christians  in  India’,  in  the 
hope  ‘that  they  will  contribute  to  a  better  appreciation 

on  their  part  of  their  religious  environment  in  modern 
India'.^® 


Two  studies  of  Dr.  Radhakrishnan’s  writings  are  of 
particular  interest  for  the  light  they  shed  on  Christian 
attitudes  to  Hinduism.  Dr.  D.  G.  Moses  in  his  Religious 
Truth  and  the  Relation  Between  Religions  considers 
Radhakrishnan’s  views  on  the  relation  of  religions.  Dr. 
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Surjit  Singh  gives  his  Preface  to  Personality  the  sub-title 
‘Christology  in  Relation  to  Radhakrishnan’s  Philosophy . 

Moses 

Moses’  book  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  he  tries  to 
elucidate  the  special  characteristics  of  religious  truth. 

In  the  second,  he  expounds  and  criticizes  three  representa¬ 
tive  views  on  the  cognitive  relation  which  religions  bear 
to  each  other.  The  views  are  those  of  Radhakrishnan, 
Hocking  and  Kraemer.  The  relation  of  the  two  parts  is 
hinted  at  in  chapter  lo  of  Part  I.  There  Moses  says  that 
the  existence  of  different  religions  requires  a  standard  or 
standards  by  which  religious  truth  can  be  tested.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  he  suggests  that  the  criterion  of  a 
religious  truth  will  be  the  extent  to  which  it  satisfies  the 
universal  and  insistent  needs  of  religion.  The  chief  of 
these  common  needs  is  the  desire  ,for  moral  regeneration 
and  spiritual  atonement.  Every  religion  has  expressed 
this  need  and  tried  to  answer  it.  The  extent  to  which 
it  satisfies  this  need  is  the  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
religions. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Moses  would  try  to 
show  that  Christianity  gives  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  these 
needs.  He  does  not  do  this,  although  perhaps  he  assumes 
it.  Certainly  his  understanding  of  the  nature  of  religious 
truth,  outlined  in  Part  I,  underlies  his  critique  of  Radha- 
krishnan.  Hocking  and  Kraemer. 

Moses  concentrates  upon  the  chapter  called  ‘The  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Religions’  in  Radhakrishnan’s  Eastern  Religions 
and  Western  Thought.  In  the  first  part  of  the  chaptei, 
Radhakrishnan  traces  the  script  of  comprehension  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  development  of  Hinduism.  Radhakrishnan 
sums  up  the  view  of  the  Upanishads  like  this:  The  one- 
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nes>  of  the  Supreme  is  insisted  on,  but  variety  of  descrip¬ 
tion  IS  permitted.  The  light  of  absolute  truth  is  said  to 
be  refracted  as  it  passes  through  the  distorting  medium 
of  human  nature.  In  the  boundless  being  of  Brahman 
are  all  the  living  powers  that  men  have  worshipped  as 
gods,  not  as  if  they  were  standing  side  by  side  in  space, 
but  each  a  facet  mirroring  the  whole.  The  different  deities 
are  symbols  of  the  fathomless.’ Moses  says  that  there 
are  really  three  arguments  in  this  summary.  The  first  is 
that  absolute  truth  and  purity  are  not  possible  for  man, 
because  it  is  distorted  by  the  human  mind  in  the  process 
of  understanding  it.  Moses  replies  by  saying  that  the 
thinker  ‘cannot  doubt  that  it  is  possible  to  know  reality 
as  It  IS.  This  IS . .  .  the  fundamental  assumption  of  all 
knowledge,  that  reality  is  knowable  and  knowable  by  our 
minds’.®  The  second  argument  is  that  all  the  living 
powers  that  men  have  worshipped  as  gods  are  included  in 
the  boundless  being  of  Brahman  and  that  they  are 
different  facets  of  the  whole.  This  is  based  on  what 
Moses  considers  the  philosophically  questionable  notion 
that  the  supreme  characteristic  of  Reality  is  all-inclusive¬ 
ness.  If  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  Absolute,  then 
the  Absolute  becomes  a  characterless  being.  ‘We  cannot 
philosophically  regard  Brahman  or  the  Supreme  Reality 
as  simply  containing  all  the  living  powers  that  men  have 
worshipped.  Some  of  them  might  be  a  complete  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Brahman,  and  some  might 
have  a  greater  claim  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
essential  nature  of  Brahman  than  others.’ “  The  third 
aigument  is  tliat  because  Supreme  Reality  is  ‘fathomless’,, 
we  have  to  be  content  with  symbols.  Moses  objects  to 
the  implication  that  one  symbol  is  as  good  as  another. 
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In  the  fifth  section,  Radhakrishnan  gives  fifteen  more 
or  less  independent  arguments  to  validate  his  position 
that  no  particular  historical  religion  can  claim  to  be  the 
final  truth.  Moses  takes  these  arguments  one  by  one  and 
criticizes  them.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  list  them  all. 
Two  major  issues  can  be  discerned.  One,  which  has  just 
been  touched  on,  is  Radhakrishnan’s  belittlement  of 
doctrinal  and  creedal  statements.  Moses  agrees  that 
religion  is  a  matter  of  personal  realization.  He  accepts 
that  finite  beings  can  only  think  of  the  Supreme  through 
symbols.  Yet  Moses  insists  that  creeds  are  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  and  that  some  symbols  are  more  adequate 
than  others.  Some  symbols  are  wrong.  *A  full  recognition 
of  the  inexhaustible  fulness  of  God  and  all  the  natnial 
limitations  of  man  as  regards  having  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  him  does  not  mean  that  in  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  God  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  a  more  ade¬ 
quate  or  a  less  adequate  knowledge.’®^ 

The  other  issue  relates  to  conversion.  Radhakrishnan 
says  that  our  religion  is  seldom  a  matter  of  will  or  choice, 
but  'one  of  blind  fate  or  herd  infection*.®^  The  different 
creeds  express  the  colour  and  shape  of  their  environment 
in  their  formulation  of  the  one  formless  truth.  No 
historical  religion  can  be  regarded  as  truth  absolute  and 
changeless.  Moses  insists  that  there  are  important 
differences  between  religious  creeds.  Some  express  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  more  successfully  than  others.  He 
says  that  conversion  ‘need  not  always  mean  the  complete 
rejection  of  one  historical  view  and  the  acceptance  of 
another  historical  view’.®®  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
be  disloyalty  to  one’s  own  faith  not  to  be  able  to  modify 
and  change  it  when  change  and  modification  would 
mean  a  fuller  faith’.®®  The  point  at  issue  is  again  the 
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nature  of  religious  truth.  Moses  holds  that  the  intellectual 
content  or  doctrinal  formulation  matters.  Some  creeds 
are  more  adequate  than  others  and  if  a  person  becomes 
convinced  that  another  faith  is  more  adequate  than  his 
own  It  IS  proper  for  him  to  adopt  it.  Moses  makes  clear 
that  his  position  does  not  mean  a  denial  of  truth  in  other 
religious  traditions,  but  he  holds  that  Radhakrishnan  is 
dangerously  near  to  agnosticism. 

In  his  criticisms  of  Hocking,  Moses  suggests  that  the 
question  of  truth  is  again  blurred.  ‘If  truth  is  one,  and 
if  plurality  of  religions  will  always  be  a  scandal  to  the 
ogical  intellect  of  man,  then  the  right  position  to  take 
IS  that  all  religions  are  various  attempts  at  reading  the 
nature  and  significance  of  the  religious  Reality,  and  that 
t  ey  can  be  arranged  in  an  order  of  more  or  less  true, 
an  that  a  world  faith  is  the  universally  true  faith.’ On 
the  other  hand  Kraemer,  in  Moses’  opinion,  takes  the 
problem  of  religious  truth  seriously,  but  is  too  dogmatic. 
All  religions,  Moses  holds,  attempt  to  meet  fundamental 
religious  needs.  In  many  religions  these  needs  are  in¬ 
adequately  or  even  wrongly  expressed.  His  implicit 
claim  is  that  these  needs  are  most  fully  met  in  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  he  does  not  say  how  this  is  so.  Elsewhere, 
in  his  essay  ‘The  Problem  of  Truth  in  Religion’,  he  deals 
with  this.  He  says  that  reason  cannot  establish  the  truth 
of  revelation.  Yet  once  Jesus  Christ  has  come  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  reason  to  show  that  God  must  be  as  He  is 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.®*  In  his  book,  however,  the  aim 
IS  more  limited:  to  show  that  religious  truth  is  possible 
and  important.  The  significance  of  his  book  is  in  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  this  question  of  the  nature  of  religious 
truth  and  in  showing  how  this  question  is  side-stepped 
by  Dr.  Radhakrishnan,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
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iRodern  Indian  philosophers.  Some  common  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  nature  of  religious  truth  is  necessary  if  intel¬ 
lectual  or  philosophical  dialogue  is  to  develop.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  important  subject  for  philosophical  dialogue. 

Surjit  Singh 

Personality  is  the  primary  concern  of  Surjit  Singh  s 
book.  He  maintains  that  the  personal  existence  of  God 
and  man  can  be  adeciuately  based  only  on  the  fact  of 
jesus  Christ.  After  a  brief  Introduction,  he  devotes  three 
chapters  to  a  study  of  Jesus  the  Christ  and  then  proceeds 
to  a  critique  of  Dr.  Radhakrishnan’s  views.  He  holds 
that  Radhakrishnan’s  view  of  the  relationship  of  the 
Absolute  to  God  does,  in  the  last  analysis,  deny  the 
reality  of  God.  ‘God  is  nothing  but  a  s^bol.  He  is 
not  a  real  being.  The  concept  of  God  is  adopted  on 
the  basis  of  usefulness  and  convenience.’®’  Sin  and  evil 
are  treated  mainly  as  error  and  Radhakrishnan  does  riot 
take  into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  fact  of  moral 
evil.  Nor  does  Radhakrishnan  deal  with  freedom  and  the 
tragic  nature  of  freedom  at  any  depth.  Surjit  Singh  also 
objects  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  Radhakrishnan,  *e 
uniqueness  of  man  is  temporary  and  co-terminous  with 
the  cosmic  process.  Man’s  individuality  is  lost  in  the 
Absolute  at  the  end  of  the  cosmic  process. 

To  Surjit  Singh,  the  weakness  of  Radhakrishnan  s 
thought  is  his  view  of  individuality.  Radhakrishnan  sees 
it  as  a  distortion.  Man’s  finiteness  and  individuality 
break  up  the  unity  of  the  Absolute.  Yet  in  the  light  of 
Christ,  Surjit  Singh  suggests  there  is  another  possibility. 
In  Jesus  Christ,  individuality  or  finiteness  is  also  des¬ 
troyed.  Finiteness  embodying  and  afhrming  man’s  desire 
to  be  infinite  or  absolute  is  overcome.  By  making  him- 
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self  completely  obedient  to  God,  all  contradiction 
between  bumanity  and  divinity  is  removed.  ‘By  making 
humanity  transparent,  by  stripping  it  off  from  any  possf- 
hihty  of  Its  asserting  itself  in  its  own  right,  the  humanity 
was  not  by  any  means  absorbed  in  the  divinity  but  only 
became  completely  responsive.  Therefore  the  God-man  is 
not  only  a  reality  in  history  but  is  also  beyond  it.’™  Surjit 
Singh  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  personality  of  God  is 
only  a  limitation  in  the  sense  of  being  a  self-limitation. 
It  simply  means  that  God’s  being  is  internally  defined 
and  not  something  diffused  and  chaotic.’ Surjit  Singh 
holds  that  God  does  not  cease  to  be  personal.  This  is 
something  true  of  His  very  nature  and  not  just  an 
appearance.  The  relationship  of  individuals  to  Him  is 
never  abolished.  Equally  God  and  the  world  never 
become  identical. 

The  chief  value  of  Surjit  Singh’s  book  is  in  his  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  meaning  of  personality  as  an  important 
issue.  He  shows  that  Radhakrishnan’s  neo-Hindu  views 
are  inadequate.  Surjit  Singh  also  has  some  interesting 
remarks  to  make  about  the  relationship  between  Hindu- 
i.sm  and  Christianity.  He  accepts  the  Logos  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  and  applies  it  to  the  Indian  situation.  The  Logos 
doctrine  claims  that  all  truth  comes  from  God.  There  is 
no  general  or  special  revelation.  All  truth  is  integral  and 
the  criterion  of  truth  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  truth  to  be  found 
in  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  India  comes  from  God 
and  is  a  preparation  for  Jesus  Christ.  The  danger  is  that 
the  gnostic  reaction  of  the  Hindus,  may  distort  this. 
Surjit  Singh  therefore  examines  Radhakrishnan’s  proposal 
of  ‘sharing’  and  his  denunciation  of  the  exclusive  claim.s 
of  Christianity. 
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There  are,  Surjit  Singh  says,  different  kinds  of  sharing. 
Tirst,  ‘strategic  sharing’,  which  implies  a  common  stand 
of  religious  forces  against  current  secular  movements. 
Surjit  Singh  sees  no  objection  to  this.  Secondly,  there  is 
‘sharing  in  the  Absolute’,  which  means  acquiescence  in 
the  absorption  of  Christ  into  the  Hindu  pantheon.  This 
Christianity  cannot  accept.  Thirdly,  there  is  ‘sharing  as 
a  positive  relationship’.  This  is  something  that  Chris^ 
tianity  wants.  It  means  not  only  emphasising  the  vsimila- 
rities,  but  also  giappling  realistically  with  the  points  of 
difference.  Surjit  Singh  defends  Christians  against  Radha- 
krishnan’s  charge  that  they  are  exclusive.  Exclusiveness 
born  of  power,  authority  or  social  superiority  should  be 
censured.  The  real  exclusiveness  of  Christianity  relates  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  something  in  it  which  is 
unique.  The  uniqueness  relates  to  the  fact  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  takes  history  seriously.  Surjit  Singh  points  out 
that  the  universalism  claimed  for  Hinduism  also  is  in 
fact  exclusive  and  is  of  recent  origin. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Surjit  Singh  says  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  basis  of  all  ‘reconciliation  and  coherence  in  all 
levels  where  God,  man  and  the  world  touch  and  are 
related  to  one  another’. He  admits  that  some  forms  of 
historical  Christianity  have  been  anything  but  such  ^  a 
reconciliation.  Other  religions  and  systems  of  economics 
and  politics  also  work  for  reconciliation,  but  it  is  only 
‘Christian  reconciliation  that  safeguards  personality,  free¬ 
dom  and  love’.^^  Again  here  there  is  the  emphasis  on 
personality  which  characterises  Surjit  Singh’s  book  and 
which,  he  believes,  finds  its  true  basis  only  in  Jesus  the 
Christ. 
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Minz 

Like  Radhakrishnan,  Gandhi  has  been  studied  by  a 
number  of  Christians.  For  our  purposes,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  book  is  Mahatma  Gandhi  and  Hindu-Christian 
Dialogue  by  Dr.  Nirrnal  Minz,  who  is  Principal  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  College,  Ranchi.  Besides  examin¬ 
ing  Gandhi’s  religious  views,  Minz  makes  a  creative  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  theology  of  dialogue. 

The  first  three  chapters  deal  with  Gandhi’s  basic  ideas, 
his  view  of  religions  and  the  sources  and  norms  of  his 
thought.  Minz  then  looks  at  Hindu  and  Christian 
interpretations  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.  These,  he  says, 
raise  two  basic  questions.  ‘First,  Gandhi’s  life  compels  us 
to  ask,  who  is  a  Hindu  and  who  is  a  Christian?  .  . 
Second,  Gandhi’s  appropriation  of  Christian  teaching, 
while  remaining  a  Hindu,  raises  a  serious  philosophical 
and  theological  problem ....  Can  the  dynamic  and  form 
be  separated  without  doing  violence  to  the  reality  which 
bears  them?  Minz  expands  the  second  question  in  his 
next  chapter,  in  which  he  .suggests  that  Gandhi  could  be 
a  point  of  contact  between  Hindus  and  Christians.  ‘Can 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  teachings’,  asks  Minz,  ‘be  isolated 
from  the  Christian  tradition  and  accepted  bi’  tire  Hindus 
in  pure  form?  What  sort  of  Christ  could  He  become 
within  the  Hindu  fold?  Would  He  be  the  authentic 
Christ  whom  Christians  have  known?  Would  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  remain  the  same  when  such  a  process  of 
acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  penetrates  into 
the  Hindu  religious  community  apart  from  the  organized 
framework  of  the  Church?  ’  ” 

Minz  next  considers  the  different  theological  responses 
the  Orthodox,  the  ‘Rethinking  Christianity  School’  and 
the  Theology  of  Dialogue.  He  takes  Dr.  Marcus  Ward’s 
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book,  Our  Theological  Task,  as  typical  of  the  Orthodox 
or  Dogmatic  School  and  says  that  ‘this  theological  position 
is  almost  a  consensus  of  the  theological  views  of  the 
majority  of  churchmen  and  pastors  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  India’.”'  The  Orthodox  view,  Minz  holds, 
rules  out  a  creative  response  to  the  existential  situation 
of  the  Church  in  India.  The  ‘Rethinking  School’  consists 
primarily  of  Chenchiah  and  Chakkarai,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Appasamy.  Minz  recognizes  their  importance  but 
disagrees  with  these  thinkers  on  several  grounds.  First, 
he  holds  that  they  neglected  the  renascent  phase  of 
Hinduism  and  other  changes  in  Hindu  India.  Secondly, 
they  emphasised  the  mystical,  individualistic,  meditative 
union  with  Christ,  at  the  expense  of  the  cultic  and  sacia- 
mental  aspects  of  Christianity.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
was  that  it  divided  Christians  into  two  classes:  those  who 
relied  on  faith  and  those  who  relied  on  reason.  They 
rejected  the  historical  witness  of  the  Church  and  reduced 
Christianity  to  the  religion  and  person  of  Jesus  as  he  is 
found  in  the  Gospels.  This  emphasis  upon  the  mystical 
union  with  Christ  blinded  them  to  the  full  realities  of 
the  Hindu-Christian  encounter.  ‘For  them  the  realities  in 
this  encounter  situation  are  Christ  on  the  one  side  and 
Hinduism  and  Indian  cultural  heritage  on  the  other. 
This  is  a  completely  unbalanced  over-simplification  of  the 
realities  of  the  encounter.  Their  rejection  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  historical  heritage  and  their  attempt  to  strip  Jesus 
of  the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  and  to  plant  Jesus  as  a 
fresh  seed  in  the  Indian  cultural  soil  is  unrealistic,  un¬ 
healthy,  undesirable.  .  .  One  cannot  negate  ones  past 
history  completely;  one  can  re-interpret  it  in  the  light  of 
the  new,  and  re-live  it  creatively.* 
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Minz  also  has  critical  remarks  to  make  about  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  dialogue.  His  main  objection  is  that  the 
Theology  of  Crisis  or  Neo-Orthodoxy  has  been  transferred 
too  easily  to  the  Indian  and  Asian  religious  and  cultural 
situation.  In  addition,  he  makes  several  more  detailed 
criticisms.  He  objects  to  the  fact  that  the  missionarv 
motive  is  dominant,  because  this  defeats  the  purpose  of 
dialogue.  The  missionary  motive  makes  theology  defen¬ 
sive  and  self-justifying.  ‘It  precludes  the  elemental  open¬ 
ness  and  willingness  necessary  for  understanding  the 
other  as  an  equal  partner  in  the  dialogue.  We  hold  that 
the  task  of  theology  ...  is  to  promote  understanding, 
intelligibility,  and  relevance  of  truth;  and  to  effect  recon- 
oliation  and  community  between  men  of  different  faiths 
in  general,  and  between  Christians  and  Hindus  in  India 
m  particular.’™  Minz  does  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
of  conversion,  but  says  that  the  Christian  too  must  be 
prepared  to  be  changed. 

Minz  further  criticises  the  theologians  of  dialogue  for 
concentrating  upon  personal  and  historical  categories  and 
neglecting  the  metaphysical  orientation  of  Indian  thought. 
The  need  is  to  give  meaning  to  reality  on  the  factual 
symbolic  and  spiritual  levels.  Again,  much  dialogue  is 
formal  and  intellectual.  It  should  be  a  ‘life-process  with¬ 
in  a  community  of  men  seeking  increase  of  self-under¬ 
standing  and  understanding  of  peoples  of  other  faiths  as 
belonging  to  a  common  culture  and  one  human  com¬ 
munity  under  Cod’.™  Their  neo-orthodox  emphasis  on 
the  unique  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  prevents 
them  from  clarifying  what  they  mean  by  saying  that  God 
has  not  left  Himself  without  witne.ss  among  the  Hindus 
and  that  Christ  Incognito  is  present  and  active.  This 
emphasis  also  prevents  them  from  making  a  realistic 
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analysis  of  the  actualities  of  the  Hindu-Christian  en¬ 
counter.  The  approach  is  still  too  dogmatic,  taking  for 
granted  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  starting  point  and 
criterion  of  judgement. 

There  is  considerable  justice  in  Minz’s  criticisms,  but 
he  lumps  together  a  number  of  thinkers,  such  as  Moses, 
Panikkar,  Devanandan,  Kulandran  and  others.  We  have 
seen  that  in  fact  their  views  differ  considerably.  Minz 
does  say  that  Devanandan  and  Thomas  have  attempted 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  adopting  the  theology  of 
crisis  in  an  Indian  situation.  Devanandan  held  that  in 
each  religion  there  is  a  search  for  the  ground  of  man’s 
being.  He  also  saw  points  of  contact  with  some  of 
Gandhi’s  teaching.  Thomas,  with  his  concept  of  new 
humanism’,  ‘shifts  the  focus  from  the  problem  of  the 
relation  between  Christians  and  Hindus  or  men  of  other 
faiths  to  the  issue  between  the  human  and  the  in¬ 
human’.®®  It  is  this  that  Minz  wants  to  see  developed. 
Christians  and  Hindus  stand  on  the  same  side  as  they 
face  a  national  society  in  search  of  a  common  spiritual 
foundation  for  all  the  people  in  India.  Christians  and 
Hindus  in  modern  India  have  to  encounter  their  com¬ 
mon  humanity  and  also  a  God  who  is  the  foundation  of 
their  humanity.  Dialogue  involves  meeting  and  inter¬ 
penetration  at  a  variety  of  levels  of  life.  It  includes 
‘external  dialogue’  or  formal  conversation,  but  it  also  in¬ 
cludes  ‘internal  dialogue’  within  each  faith. 

Minz  therefore  looks  at  the  significance  of  Gandhi  to 
both  external  and  internal  dialogue.  He  believes  that, 
drawing  upon  Gandhi’s  methods  and  resources,  Christians 
can  ‘build  up  a  fellowship  of  believers  which  would  cut 
across  the  social,  economic,  political  and  religious  affilia¬ 
tions  of  men  and  women  in  India  The  motive  for 
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dialogue  is  the  ‘vision  of  reconciliation  and  community 
between  Hindus  and  Christians’.'^  Minz  does  not  think 
that  formal  dialogue  at  the  institutional  level  is  likely  to 
be  very  fruitful  in  future.  Dialogue  must  occur  at  the 
level  of  religion  that  dynamically  binds  man  to  God  or 
God  with  man.  For  it  is  only  a  fellowship  of  genuine 
believers  who  can  avoid  the  great  danger  of  superficial 
glossing  over  of  differences.  Minz  shares  Tillich’s  con¬ 
cept  of  the  latent  Church’,  which  is  a  ‘fellowship  of 
persons  and  communities  which  are  open  to  the  work  of 
God,  and  willing  to  go  beyond  the  restrictions  of  organized 
religions  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  God  and  to  their  fellow- 
men’."  Gandhi  belonged  to  this  fellowship. 

Minz  says  that  those  theologians  who  claim  that  Christ 
Incognito  works  among  Hindus  have  not  been  able  to 
make  their  assertion  meaningful  to  those  among  whom 
Chiist  is  thus  working.  It  is  merely  an  affirmation  of 
taith,  although  Panikkar’s  attempt  to  relate  the  Christ 
Incognito  to  J^vara  is  promising.  Gandhi  held  that  the 
Christ-like  spirit  pervades  all  people.  He  defined  this 
spirit  liy  reference  to  Christ — not  to  Krishna  or  Rama  or 
Buddha.  He  accepted  that  this  saving  spirit  could  be 
concretely  manifested,  but  refused  to  believe  that  this 
manifestation  could  be  confined  to  the  known  Christ. 
Here  is  a  point  of  contention  with  Christians  who  claim 
that  this  universal  spirit  is  only  known  in  the  light  of 
the  concrete  manifestation  in  Jesus. 

In  his  Conclusion,  Minz  looks  at  the  ‘Issues  at  Stake  in 
Hindu-Christian  Dialogue’.  The  basic  question  being 
asked  today  by  theologians  in  India  is:  ‘What  are  some 
of  Ae  common,  live  issues  facing  the  Hindu  and  the 
Chiistian  alike  in  modern  India  and  in  revolutionary 
Asia?  "  The  World  Council  of  Churches,  however,  is  still 
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concerned  to  validify  the  uniqueness  and  finality  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Minz  says  this  is  the  wrong  question  on  the  right 
issue.  The  Christological  issue  is  central,  but  it  is  not  a 
question  of  finality  or  superiority,  but  of  the  ‘meaningful¬ 
ness  and  adequacy  of  God’s  revelation  for  two  religious 
communities  in  dialogue  with  one  another  The 
present  emphasis  has  to  be  on  the  horizontal  line  of 
Christology  rather  than  its  vertical  dimension.  To  raise 
the  question  in  vertical  terms  separates,  isolates,  and 
alienates  the  parties  in  dialogue  and  embitters  them.  But 
the  question  asked  on  horizontal  lines  can  connect,  include 
and  create  friendliness.  .  .  The  meaningfulness  and  ade¬ 
quacy  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  have  to 
be  made  concrete  and  proved  efficacious  in  the  midst  of 
the  present  social,  economic,  political  and  religious  fer¬ 
ment  within  Asia,  particularly  in  India.’  ^  In  the  Hindu- 
Christian  dialogue  it  would  be  legitimate  to  ask  what 
medium  of  the  revelation  of  God  is  most  meaningful  for 
man.  It  should  then  be  possible  to  suggest  that  a  human 
symbol,  and  in  particular  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  most 
meaningful.  The  Christological  question  raised  in  this 
way  also  includes  the  question  of  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  man.  This  in  turn  raises  the  question  of  Myth.  The 
basic  issues  are  the  relation  between  Hindu  and  Christian 
visions  of  Reality  and  between  their  experiences  of  the 
media  w^hich  reveal  this  Reality. 

The  attraction  of  Minz’s  book  is  the  openness  of  its 
approach.  It  makes  quite  clear  that  dialogue  is  perverted 
if  it  has  a  missionary  approach.  It  appreciates  that  the 
great  need  in  India  today  is  for  reconciliation  between 
different  communities.  It  is  the  task  of  Christian 
theology  to  contribute  to  this.  Minz  has  little  patience 
with  affirmations  of  faith  about  the  work  of  Christ 
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Incognito  or  about  the  finality  of  Christ.  The  claims  of 
Christ  must  be  made  real  to  tliose  who  are  not  Christian 
ns  IS  why  he  puts  stress  on  the  horizontal  implications 
Chiistology.  The  meaning  and  relevance  of  God’s 
revelation  in  Christ  have  to  be  made  real  in  the  actual 
existential  situation  in  India  today.  Only  in  this  way 
and  not  by  theological  theories,  will  they  carry  conviction.’ 

le  uniqueness  of  Christ  cannot  be  based  on  argument 
)ut  must  be  proved  in  experience.  Convinced  that  this  is 
possible,  the  Christian  can  enter  into  dialogue  in  com¬ 
plete  openness  and  freedom,  without  the  compulsion  of 
seeking  for  conversions.  In  his  sympathetic  study  and 
as,-,essment  of  the  significance  of  Gandiii,  Minz  himself 
snows  something  of  this  freedom. 


Boyd 

Two  recent  surveys  by  Robin  Boyd  and  Dr  S.  J.  Samartha 

end  with  comments  about  the  task  of  theology  in  India 
today. 

Robin  Boyd,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Gujarat  United 
School  of  Theology,  Ahniedabad,  ends  his  Introduction 
to  Indian  Christian  Theology  with  a  chapter  on  ‘Types 
and  Terms  of  Indian  Theological  Thought’  and  a  final 
chapter,  called  ‘An  Assessment  and  a  Prospect’  The  first 
of  these  two  chapters  usefully  clarifies  some  of  the  issues 
1  he  first  task  of  Christian  Theology  in  India  is  to  settle 
the  sources  of  authority.  Scripture  must  take  priority 
over  experience  and  over  any  philosophical  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  tradition.  Boyd  considers  the  logic  of  Indian  theolooy 
and  discusses  the  words  for  ‘God’.  In  certain  circum¬ 
stances  the  word  Brahman  may  be  used  for  God.  Any 
suggestion  of  an  ontological  identity  between  man  and 
God  must  be  rejected.  He  looks  too  at  the  words  for 
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Christ  and  tor  the  Spirit.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  sin 
t  li.de  stressed  in  Hinduism  and  dra.  its  grav.ty  . 
neeleced  by  some  Indian  Christians.  The  so.er.ology  of 
mTn,  Indian  theologians  also  seems  unsatisfactory  to  an, 

one ’trained  in  dr.  “2,  j'snLttn  ’ 

assumed’,  Boyd  writes,  that  Christs  woric 
carried  out  just  as  much  by  his  incarnation,  life  and 
resurrection  and  by  his  Person  as  by  his  death  on 
Cross  On  the  whole  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  foi 
many  Indian  theologians  Christ  saves  by  what  he  ts  rat  ei 
thaJby  what  he  does.’ Boyd  mentions  the  ° 

the  ‘foLign-ness’  of  the  Church  made  by  many  India 
Christians  His  most  interesting  remarks  relate  o 
fact  that  within  Christian  theology,  no  less  ^  ^ly 

philosophy,  there  have  emerged  str.nds  o 

the  advaita  and  the  personalistic  or  theistic.  It  ^e 

easier  to  dismiss  the  advaitin  S  n  ver 

adhere  only  to  the  terminology  of  Isvara,  tney  w  i 
be  b.  to  convince  the  .dv.i.in 

thing  more  than  a  second  best  to  Hinduism.  On  he 
other  hand  only  the  ^^eistic  tradition  provides^ 
personal  conception  of  God  without  which  Chns 
Lases  to  exist.  ‘It  seems  then’,  writes  Boyd,  that  J^d^an 
theology-  is  being  driven  to  an  tt^^^^twining  of  the 
strands  a  synthesis  of  jnana  marga  and  bhaktt  mm^a, 
and  indeed  in  their  different  ways  Upadhyaya  and  Appa 
samy  both  seem  to  admit  this  possibility. 

In  his  anal  chapter,  Boyd  looks  ahead.  time 

ripe  for  a  new  liberty,  the  liberty  to  discard,  if  so 

Zred,  the  western  modes  of  thought  ^  - 

long  been  obligatory-,  and  to  move  freely  m  the  India  ^ 
universe  of  discourse,  both  classical  and  contemporaiy. 
It  is  not  the  time  for  new  summae.  Nor  is  the  need 
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sijcculation  and  ‘adaptation’  of  Hinduism,  nor  for  the 
mere  ‘translation’  of  western  theolog)^  ‘It  is  rather  for 
the  understanding  of  the  deepest  Christian  insights  into 
tl.e  very  nature  and  being  of  God,  Christ,  man  and  the 
world,  and  their  expression  in  Indian  language  which 
can  be  understood  and  so  accepted.,  Boyd  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  sharply  from  the  demythologizing  of  Bult- 
niann,  Tillich  and  Robinson,  which,  he  claims,  denudes 
Christian  statements  of  their  truth  content.  He  also 
rejects  the  tendency  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  ‘recon¬ 
struct’  the  Thomist  system  with  Indian  materials. 

Boyd  compares  the  situation  in  India  today  to  that  in 
the  Graeco-Roman  world  at  the  start  of  the  Christian  era. 
Greek  and  Roman  religion  eventually  disappeared, 
altliough  much  of  the  mythology  survived  in  art  and 
literature.  Greek  philosophy  was  gradually  brought  into 
alliance  with  Christian  theology,  in  the  same  way 
Hindu  culture  is  very  popular  today,  but  religion  is 
playing  less  part  in  people’s  lives.  Some  Hindu  philo¬ 
sophers  are  still  influential  and  the  need  is  for  Christian 
theology  to  develop  an  alliance  with  different  types  of  non- 
Christian  philosophical  thought.  This  is  not  syncretism. 
‘Religious  Hinduism  must  die  and  all  its  finest  insights 
be  taken  up  and  given  their  fulfilment,  their  true  and 
full  meaning  in  Christ.’ The  unknown  Christ  is  there 
within  Hinduism  and  the  Church’s  task  is  to  unveil  His 
face. 

Boyd’s  book  is  valuable  and  his  conclusions  interesting 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  Indian  scene  is  so  varied  and 
complex.  It  is  true  that  some  aspects  of  Hinduism 
flourish  more  for  their  cultural  (and  nationalistic)  than 
for  their  religious  value.  Yet  in  the  sort  of  people  whom 
Swami  Abhishiktananda  meets,  religious  Hinduism  is  still 
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strong.  Equally  the  neo-Hindu  philosophers  have  their 
own  distinctive  position,  which  cannot  easily  be  assimilated 
to  Christianity.  Boyd  is  right  to  say  that  ‘the  unknown 
Christ  is  present  in  Hinduism:  but  wdl  the  Churcr 
recognize  Him  when  He  unveils  His  face?’ 

Samar  t  ha 

Samartha  in  his  Hindus  vor  dem  universalen  Christus 
considers  some  of  the  major  figures  of  the  Hindu 
sance-Ram  Mohan  Roy;  Sri  Ramakrishna,  Swami  Vivek- 
ananda  and  Swami  Akhilananda;  Mahatma  Gandhi  and 
Dr  Radhakrishnan.  His  accounts  of  their  positions  are 
clear  and  sympathetic,  although  he  makes  the  criticisms 
which  are  usual  from  an  orthodox  Christian  standpoint 
Having  looked  at  those  who  have  responded  to  Chris, 
without  devotion  to  Him,  Samartha  then  looks  at  those 
who  have  responded  with  devotion  to  Christ,  but  have 
stayed  outside  the  Church.  The  main  example  is  Stibba 
Rao,  who,  following  a  vision  of  Christ,  has  led  a  popular 
religious  movement  in  Andhra  Pradesh.  The  P'^oblem  is 
how  to  relate  his  personal  vision  to  the  witness  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  experience  of  the  Church.  Samaith^ 
then  considers  those  who  have  responded  with  devo¬ 
tion  and  become  members  of  the  Church  although 
they  have  been  critical  of  it,  such  as  Appasamy,  Chenchiah 
or  others.  He  feels  that  they  have  over-emphasized  indi¬ 
vidual  devotion  and  have  not  appreciated 
ance  of  the  Church  as  the  community  of  faithful  and 

au.„Uon  .o  PaniUla,  and 

maier  Panikkar’s  approach,  Samartha  says,  raises  several 
questions.  The  first  relates  to  the  way  in  Pamkkar 

Sandies  the  Hindu  scriptures.  Is  it  permissible  to  read 
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a  completely  different  meaning  into  the  sacred  text  of 
another  religion?  If  it  is,  then  one  cannot  object  to 
those  Hindus  who  regard  Jesus  as  an  Advaitin.  Secondly, 
to  equate  Christ  with  Brahman  may  lead  to  an  under¬ 
valuing  of  Christ’s  historical  nature.  This  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous,  because  Hinduism  already  tends  to  neglect  the 
historical.  The  New  Testament  only  talks  of  Christ’s  pre- 
Existence  after  it  has  encountered  the  Jesus  of  history. 
Thirdly,  Panikkar  seems  to  restrict  the  mission  of  the 
Chuich  to  looking  for  hidden  Christian  truth  within 
Hinduism.  How,  Samartha  asks,  can  you  enter  a 
neighbour’s  house  to  tell  him  about  a  hidden  treasure  in 
his  over-crowded  store-room,  unless  you  have  got  to  know 
the  house  thoroughly  beforehand?  Yet  it  is  true  that 
Panikkar  is  devoting  himself  to  such  thorough  study  of 
Hinduism.  Samartha  also  thinks  that  others  will  find 
Plindu-truth  or  Mu.slim-truth  in  Christianity.  As  to 
Klosteimaier,  Samartha  again  doubts  whether  history  and 
the  incarnation  are  given  the  weight  that  they  deserve. 
He  also  questions  Klostermaier’s  attempt  to  find  the  place 
of  Christ  within  Hinduism.  Samartha  accepts  the  need 
to  study  Hindu  thinking  so  as  to  express  more  clearly 
what  Christians  want  to  say  about  Christ,  but  he  feels 
the  attempt  to  find  the  theological  place  of  Christ  within 
Hinduism  is  too  subjective. 

Samartha  s  last  two  chapters  are  more  original. 
Chapter  VII  discusses  the  ‘Presuppositions  of  an  Indian 
Christology’.  It  is  not  enough  just  to  dress  Christ  up  in 
an  orange  robe  nor  to  rely  on  western  theology.  The 
essential  question  is  ‘What  does  it  mean  at  this  time  in 
India  to  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour?  “ 
Samartha’s  approach  is  existential.  The  warnings  of 
Western  theologians  about  the  dangers  of  syncretism  are 
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needed,  but  the  situation  in  India  is  multi-religious.  The 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  is  natural,  and  it  is  not  enough 
just  to  repeat  the  proclamation.  The  given  fact  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  personal  experience  and  history  needs  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Indian  thought  forms.  Some  Christians  have 
thought  that  Ramanuja’s  philosophy  would  be  most  help¬ 
ful,  but  Samartha  feels  that  Christians  must  also  use 
advaita  thought  forms.  This  is  partly  because  advaita  is 
being  reinterpreted,  partly  because  of  the  continuing 
influence  of  advaita  in  India  today,  and  partly  because 
Sankara  raises  the  ultimate  questions  about  the  human 
situation.  Samartha  makes  clear  that  he  does  not  wish 
to  interpret  Jesus  Christ  as  an  advaitia  seer.  The  task, 
rather  is,  to  express  the  Church’s  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Saviour  in  the  thought  forms  of  what  is  still  the 
most  influential  India  philosophical  system."*  Semitic 
thought  forms  need  not  be  the  norm  for  all  time.  Just  as 
Origen  made  use  of  Plato  and  Thomas  Aquinas  of 
Aristotle,  so  the  Church  in  India  can  make  use  of 
Sankara.  Samartha  does  not  discuss  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  theologians  would  feel  Origen’s  and  Thomas 
Aquinas’  use  of  these  philosophers  distorted  the  Christian 
message. 

Samartha’s  final  chapter  is  entitled  ‘On  the  Way  to  a 
Christology  in  Modern  India’.  Here  he  attempts  to  relate 
the  Church’s  faith  in  Jesus  to  certain  themes  of  Advaita, 
bearing  in  mind  the  current  reinterpretation  of  advaita 
philosophy.  He  believes  that  advaita  philosophy  by  taking 
Jesus  Christ  seriously  would  be  helped  to  find  meaning  in 
human  life  and  society,  in  personality  and  history.  At  the 
same  time  the  Church’s  life  in  India  has  b^n  im¬ 
poverished  by  its  neglect  of  mysticism.  Jesus  Christ  must, 
Samartha  says,  be  related  to  Brahman.  He  argues  that 
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nirguna  and  saguna  Brahman  are  the  same  reality  and 
that  one  is  not  superior  to  the  other.  He  quotes,  consci¬ 
ous  of  the  irony  of  the  situation,  a  passage  of  Barth  on 
the  personality  of  God,  which  would  be  entirely  accept¬ 
able  to  Sankara.®^  He  also  sketches  the  way  in  which  the 
Cross  can  be  presented  to  modern  India. 

The  strength  of  Samartha’s  book  is  its  attempt  to 
present  the  Church’s  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  in  relation  to 
India’s  dominant  philosophical  system.  Too  often  Indian 
Christians  have  presented  an  individual  interpretation  of 
Jesus — the  Jesus  of  their  personal  experience,  or  the 
Jesus  of  the  New  Testament.  Samartha  is  aware — as  New 
Testament  scholarship  has  shown — that  we  can  only  know 
the  Jesus  in  whom  the  Church  believes.  Other  pictures 
of  Jesus  are  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Samartha  starts 
from  the  given  fact  of  Jesus  and  the  Church’s  faith  in 
Him.  Too  many  attempts  to  interpret  Jesus  to  India  have 
distorted  the  classical  faith  of  the  Church. 

At  the  same  time,  Samartha  sees  that  this  faith  must 
be  expressed  in  Indian  thought-forms.  He  is  not  however 
a  slave  to  any  Indian  philosophical  system.  He  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  these  systems  creatively  to  express  the 
Church’s  faith.  His  freedom  to  use  these  systems  creatively 
springs  from  his  existential  orientation.  He  does  not  try 
to  build  up  a  theology  for  all  time.  Rather  he  tries  to 
express  the  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ  for  India  today.  This 
contemporary  emphasis  is  important,  and  he  shows  himself 
aware  of  modern  developments  within  advaita. 


VI 


THE  WAY  FORWARD 

A  study  of  recent  Christian  approaches  to  Hinduism 
points  to  various  significant  issues.  First,  there  is  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  members  of  other  faiths  to 
God  and  hence  the  question  of  the  soteriological  signific¬ 
ance  of  other  faiths.  Secondly,  grappling  with  this  first 
problem  raises  questions  about  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  question  of  how  Christians 
understand  their  relationship  and  missionary  responsibility 
to  Hindus. 

The  Significance  of  other  Religions 

In  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  there  has  beeii 
a  marked  change  in  the  Christian  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  members  of  other  faiths  to  God.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  widely  believed  that 
they  all  were  under  condemnation  and  had  no  hope  of 
receiving  God’s  grace  and  mercy.  Gradually,  it  has  come 
to  be  recognised  that  salvation  is  not  confined  to  Chris¬ 
tians.  This  view  is  now  so  common  that  Charles  Davis 
in  1970  could  write  that  the  belief  that  ‘salvation  as 
understood  by  Christians  is  made  available  to  all  men 
and  that  the  gifts  of  grace  associated  with  it  are  not  con¬ 
fined  either  in  themselves  or  their  effects  to  Christians’  is 
a  view  which  would  not  now  be  disputed  ‘by  any 
theologians  of  major  traditions>  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic.’^  This  may  be  an  exaggeration,  but  the  belief 
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tliat  God's  grace  can  reach  those  who  are  not  Christians 
is  now  widespread. 

Does  God  s  grace  reach  them  through  their  ancestral 
religions  or  despite  them?  The  missionary,  A.  G.  Hogg, 
for  example,  held  that  some  Hindus  won  across  the  gulf 
of  doubt  ‘by  the  narrowest  and  crookedest  of  doctrinal 
bridges .  ^  Yet,  if  a  Hindu  is  said  to  receive  salvation 
despite  his  religion,  this  isolates  him  unrealistically  from 
his  cultural  and  religious  inheritance.  It  means  too  that 
salvation  is  restricted  to  a  few  exceptional  Hindus.  If 
Hindus  are  open  to  God’s  grace,  then  in  the  main  it 
must  be  through  their  religious  traditions  that  this  grace 
is  mediated.  Yet  this  seems  to  endorse  a  religion,  which 
from  a  Christian  viewpoint  is  deficient.  A  possible 
solution  may  be  to  recognise  that  a  religion  is  a  channel 
of  God’s  grace,  but  for  a  time.  The  Hindu’s  ancestral 
religion  may  mediate  God’s  grace  to  him  until  that 
moment  when  Christ  makes  himself  known  with  com¬ 
pelling  clarity.  Paul’s  Jewish  faith  only  ceased  to  be  a 
channel  o,f  grace  for  him  after  he  had  met  the  risen 
Christ  on  the  Damascus  road.  This  issue  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  too  much  in  generalized  terms  which  appear  to 
give  an  independent  reality  to  a  religion  apart  from  the 
very  varied  people  who  are  labelled  ‘Hindu’,  ‘Muslim’,  or 
‘Jewish’.  Whether  an  individual’s  religion  is  a  channel  of 
God  s  saving  love  is  an  existential  question  and  has  to  be 
asked  and  answered  afresh  in  changing  situations. 

To  see  that  the  religions  of  the  world  have  a  place  in 
God’s  plan  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  is  to  give  new 
and  positive  meaning  to  man’s  religious  history. 

Hinduism  is  not  a  false  religion  to  be  destroyed.  It  is 
widely  accepted  that  the  Hindu  has  valuable  treasures 
from  his  ancestral  religion  to  bring  to  Christ.  India  has 
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a  unique  contribution  to  make  to  the  catholicity  of  the 
Church.  A  few  thinkers  would  go  further  and  look  not 
just  for  an  enriching  of  the  Church  but  for  the  emergence 
of  a  more  universal  faith.  Even  at  the  turn  of  this 
century,  William  Miller  and  Bernard  Lucas  were  looking 
for  a  development  of  all  higher  religions,  Christianity  in¬ 
cluded,  into  a  world  religion  with  Christ  as  centre.^  This 
view  needs  to  be  carefully  distinguished  ifrom  syncretivsm. 
Syncretism  implies  a  deliberate  attempt  to  mix  elements 
of  more  than  one  religion.  Miller,  Lucas  and  others,  on 
the  contrary,  do  not  advocate  such  a  mixture.  1  hey 
recognise  the  fact  that  all  religions,  including  Christianity, 
are  changing  and  developing.  These  changes,  and  the 
mutual  interaction  of  religions,  are  bringing  the  religioner 
closer.  They  recognise  too  the  relativity  of  empirical 
Christianity.  This  belief  that  the  religions  of  the  world 
are  growing  into  a  more  universal  faith  is  not  capable  of 
proof,  but  it  is  a  theory  that  takes  seriously  the  dynamic 
changing  quality  of  all  religions,  including  Christianity, 
and  that  gives  real  meaning  to  the  whole  of  mankind  s 
religious  history.  The  belief  that  Christ  will  be  central 
to  such  a  universal  faith  is  perhaps  essential  to  anyone 
who  claims  to  be  a  Christian :  but  this  points  to  another 
major  issue,  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Uniqueness  of  Jesus  Christ 

As  it  became  recognised  that  there  was  some  truth  in 
other  religions,  this  discovery  had  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  source  of  all  truth  and 
the  only  Saviour.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  seen  that 
Christ’s  saving  work  could  not  be  confined  to  the  Church, 
but  that  He  is  the  light  which  lighteneth  every  man. 
This  raised  the  further  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
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universal  incognito  Christ  to  the  historical  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  It  seems  that  a  more  universal  work  of  Christ 
in  the  history  of  mankind  must  be  discerned,  but  that  the 
model  or  key  to  such  discernment  is  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  As  the 
American  theologian  Schubert  Ogden  puts  it:  ‘The  New 
Testament  sense  of  the  claim  “only  in  Jesus  Christ”  is 
not  that  God  is  only  to  be  found  in  Jesus  and  nowhere 
else  but  that  the  only  God  who  is  to  be  found  anywhere 
— though  he  is  to  be  found  every  to  here — is  the  God 
who  is  made  known  in  the  word  that  Jesus  speaks 
and  is  ’  ^ 

The  Christian  Task 

7"he  task  of  Christian  mission  then  is  to  help  the 
Hindu  to  recognise  that  his  experience  of  God  is  an 
experience  of  the  God  who  is  fully  made  known  in  Jesus. 
This  requires  of  the  Christian  a  real  entering  into  the 
religious  experience  of  the  Hindu,  in  the  way  that 
Panikkar  and  Swami  Abhishiktananda  suggest.  After  ade¬ 
quate  preparation,  the  approach  must  be  through  open 
dialogue.  The  aim  of  such  dialogue  is  not  conversion  in 
the  sense  of  adding  numbers  to  the  Church.  If  the  aim 
is  conversion,  it  is  the  conversion  of  both  parties  to  God. 
The  Hindu  may  come  to  see  that  his  understanding  o,f 
God  acquires  new  richness  or  needs  to  be  altered,  whilst 
the  Christian  may  learn  more  of  ‘the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God’.  Dialogue,  however,  cannot  be  confined  to  such 
religious  meeting.  There  are  those  in  India  with  a  deep 
faith  in  their  ancestral  religion.  They  can  be  met  only 
by  those  who  have  studied  and  entered  into  this  ancestral 
religion.  Others,  however,  hold  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Hindu  renaissance  or  have  no  apparent  faith.  They  must 
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t>e  met  on  their  own  ground,  on  the  ground  of  common 
humanity,  or  in  working  together  in  service  of  others.  In 
such  meeting  and  mutual  exploration  of  each  other  s 
deep  experiences,  the  sig-nificance  of  Jesus  may  be 
discerned.  The  open  approach  of  dialogue  seems  to  be 
the  only  missionary  method  adequate  to  the  intensely 
personal  word  of  the  Gospel.  For  it  is  only  at  particular 
moments  in  a  person’s  life  that  Christ  makes  himself 
known  with  compelling  clarity.  Indeed  for  many  the 
moment  when  they  know  Christ  by  name  seems  to  be  not 
yet  and  it  is  the  unknown  Christ  who  calls  for  their  love 
and  faith.  Dialogue  must  be  at  many  levels  and  must 
take  many  forms  and  the  discussion  about  whether  it 
should  be  based  on  'religious  experience’  or  ‘common 
humanity’  is  in  a  sense  unreal. 

This  means  that  there  is  no  single  way  in  which  the 
truth  of  Christ  can  be  expressed  in  Indian  terms. 
Samartha’s  question  ‘What  does  it  mean  at  this  time  in 
India  to  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour? 
cannot  receive  one  general  answer.  The  question  should 
be  made  more  personal.  ‘What  does  it  mean  for  me  at 
this  time  in  India  to  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord 
and  Saviour?  ’  This  is  the  question  put  to  every  Indian 
Christian.  The  answer,  expressed  in  his  or  her  whole 
way  of  living,  puts  in  turn  a  question  to  the  Hindu 
‘What  does  Jesus  Christ  mean  for  me?  ’  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Christian  should  try  to  answer  this  question  foi 
the  Hindu. 
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